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INSIDE PERON’S ARGENTINE 


M. F. X. DA SILVA? 


HAVE just come from the Argentine to New York; it is my 

first visit to the great American city. Although I have been here 

only a few days, I have already seen for myself the Empire 
State Building. I could not be more certain of its existence if I 
were to spend years in Manhattan. 

The salient facts about the Peron regime are almost as obvious 
as the Empire State Building. It is only of such facts that I propose 
to write, for I spent less than a month in the Argentine and I do 
not pose as an Argentinian expert. But I can speak of the obvious. 

And the first obvious thing is this: the Argentine is a police state 
and freedom is only a memory. There is, of course, a Constitution. 
But a few years ago there was an abortive attempt at a revolution 
and Peron proclaimed a “‘state of internal war.” This gave the 
President much the same sweeping powers as would be his in case 
of war and, in practice, suspended the basic rights of the individual. 
A prominent Argentinian lawyer has assured me that there is no 
basis in the Constitution for such a proclamation—but the “‘state 
of internal war” continues to exist. It is far from being a dead 
letter. Let me illustrate with the story of Mr. A, a member of a 
family I know in Buenos Aires. Early in May an evening Mass 
was celebrated in Buenos Aires Cathedral. This particular Mass 
was widely accepted as an occasion to register a Catholic protest 
against Peron. Still, it was just a Mass and quite legal. Mr. A 
attended the Mass. When Mass was over he came out and stood 
on the Cathedral steps waiting for his aunt. A man in plain clothes 
walked up to Mr. A and told him to come along. Mr. A, 
naturally enough, demanded why. The plain clothes man turned 
up the lapel of his coat and showed a police badge, so Mr. A had 
to go along—to jail. He was still there several weeks later. In the 
meantime no charge had been made against him, no evidence 
produced. He could not even find out why he was in jail. Multiply 
the case of Mr. A indefinitely and you have a fair sample of freedom 
in the Argentine today. 

Freedom of speech is dangerous—you soon learn that in Buenos 
Aires. It took me only a few days to discover it. 

I was travelling along in a city bus with a friend; he knew English 
fairly well and we were discussing the anti-Catholic campaign. 
After a few minutes he said to me in a half-whisper: “Better be 

1 This article was written before the expulsion by Sefior Peron of Monsignor 
Tato and the revolt of June 16 which followed it.—Eprror. 
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careful. There are spies everywhere and you might easily find 
yourself in a police station.” I thought at first that he was 
exaggerating, as we were conversing in English in a Spanish- 
speaking city. But I soon changed my mind when others gave me 
a similar warning. These people live in and know their Buenos 
Aires. They can’t all be wrong. 

If freedom of speech is dangerous, freedom of the Press is, of 
course, non-existent. La Prensa used to be among the most respected 
and most widely read papers in South America. Today it is just 
a Peronista mouthpiece. E/ Pueblo, the Catholic paper, has been 
squeezed out of existence in the current quarrel with the Church. 
In the provinces, I am-told, some small-scale Catholic papers are 
still in circulation—perhaps because they are considered harmless, 
perhaps in order to preserve a veneer of democracy. And if I may 
venture a third perhaps, it may be that an indisputably inefficient 
administration has not gotten around to them. Other small sectional 
papers are tolerated, provided they say the right, or at least abstain 
from saying the wrong thing. I remember an issue of the Southern 
Cross, the weekly of the Argentinian Irish. The religious struggle 
was at its height but didn’t get even a line in the paper. I say this 
in no spirit of criticism of the Southern Cross, for the courage of 
its priest-editor is beyond question. I mention it just as an illus- 
tration of how free the Press is in Buenos Aires. But let a publication, 
however insignificant, contradict the Peronista line and it will soon 
feel the consequences. One parish magazine, a few months ago, 
published an article stating the Church’s case in the present 
controversy. The pastor was promptly put in jail. He was still there 
when I left the Argentine. 

The big daily papers are under the thumb of Peron and say just 
what he wants them to say. There is no forum in which the 
Church can state her case. Her leaders are denied access to the 
Radio and to Television. The result is that, inside the Argentine, 
it is almost impossible for the average Catholic to get a clear 
picture of what is happening. That I discovered for myself before 
my visit to the Argentine and since leaving it I have been able to 
keep in touch with the outlines of the situation. During my stay 
in the Argentine that was impossible. 

Freedom of association is—well, it is incomplete. I cannot quote 
edicts or laws, but I can try to suggest an atmosphere. Shortly before 
I left Buenos Aires, I got an opportunity to meet and talk with a 
group of young people, all of them good Catholics and coming 
from various walks of life. The meeting was arranged for my 
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benefit—I wanted to hear a cross-sectional comment on the situation. 
We had no sinister purpose—we just wanted to meet and exchange 
views. A venue was fixed, but had to be altered a day or two before 
the meeting. It was felt that a group of people observed going to 
this particular place might rouse the suspicions of the police and 
lead to a raid. In altering the venue, the boys and girls, natives 
of Buenos Aires, did not feel it safe to use the telephone. When 
the meeting was over it was the most natural thing in the world 
to depart, not in a group but in twos and threes, at intervals. That 
is the atmosphere of Buenos Aires and it prompted one University 
student to say wistfully: “It must be wonderful to live in a country. 
which is free.” 

The absence of such public freedoms is deplorable enough, but 
Juan Peron goes further. His iron hand reaches even inside the 
family circle. Again I do not want to talk generalities. Instead, let 
me give you two examples which I can present as authentic. 

In Buenos Aires, Peron has set up a huge recreation centre 
equipped with all modern sports facilities and has placed it at the 
disposal of the youth of the city. The young have a standing 
invitation to go there and go they do in their thousands. Boys and 
girls, many of them teenagers, flock there and mix freely with each 
other and with Peron. All this involves fairly obvious moral dangers, 
and after a period the sports centre got a dubious enough name. 
Quite a few parents were opposed to their children going there. 
One child went there without permission and enjoyed herself hugely. 
Any child would. The parents, however, were less enthusiastic. 
When they found out about it they scolded their daughter, perhaps 
punished her and forbade her to go again. The child told her woes 
to some of her companions who told them to their companions, 
and finally the story reached the ears of someone of importance 
in the Peronista world. The outcome was simple and drastic. The 
parents had held civil service positions and they lost them. That, 
I think, is typical of the Peron regime. Go with it and nothing is 
good enough for you, but go against it—— 

Political freedom ? Or a political opposition? Well, in the Chamber 
of Deputies there is an opposition party of twelve radicals but there 
are something like a hundred and fifty Peronista deputies. Nobody 
seriously imagines that the radical figures remotely represent the 
strength or the numbers of those opposed to Peron. Such an 
opposition, however, has its uses. For one thing it gives the outside 
world a pleasant impression of democracy. 

One little parliamentary incident which took place when I was 
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in the Argentine tells the true story about political freedom. One 
of the Peronista deputies, disapproving of Peron’s policy towards 
the Church, publicly handed in his resignation. That seems the 
very minimum right of a politician—but not in the Argentine. The 
Peronista controlled Chamber of Deputies refused to accept his 
resignation. Instead, amid angry speeches and charges of treachery, 
they expelled him from the party and the Chamber. Curiously 
enough this incident got the widest publicity in the Peron Press. 
And, of course, the purpose of the publicity was obvious. It was 
rather more than a gentle hint to other deputies who might be 
thinking the same way. But, apparently, it was not realized that, 
to foreigners at any rate, it constituted only a damning commentary 


_ on Peronista policies. 


Such, then, is freedom in the Republic of the Argentine. And 
the general feeling is epitomized in a humorous story current in 
Buenos Aires—for, with all their troubles, the Argentinians have 
not lost a delicious sense of humour. Two dogs, the story runs, 
met one day on top of the Andes, the mountain range between 
Chile and the Argentine. One was a skinny Chilean mongrel, the 
other an Argentinian bulldog. Surprised at seeing each other, they 
halted for a chat. The bulldog asked the mongrel what he was 
doing on the road to Argentine. “‘Well,” said the Chilean mongrel, 
“things are not so good in Chile. I came over for a bite. But what — 
brings you up here? I thought that everything was plentiful in the 
Argentine.” “Ah, yes,”’ replied the bulldog, “everything is plentiful’ 
enough. But I came up here for a bark.” 

‘That is an unfair story, unfair to Chile, but it shows how many, 
many Argentinians feel about their lovely homeland. 

Side by side with this silencing of other voices goes a limitless 
glorification of the Perons and the Peronista regime. You can hardly 
walk a hundred yards along a Buenos Aires street without encounter- 
ing a row of pictures of Juan Peron and his late wife, Evita. Every 
second hoarding bears the legend: “‘Peron cumple, Evita dignifica”’ 
(“Peron does it, Evita graces it’). Another common notice runs: 
“Eternal glory to Evita Peron.” At one street corner an eternal 
flame burns before a bust of Evita, and bouquets of lilies are placed 
before it every day. Peasant women in from the country sometimes 
kneel and pray before the bust, some of them probably under the 
impression that it is the Virgin. The Peronista literature gives the 
impression that before Peron nothing had been. accomplished for 
the Argentine, and that all is: prosperity. since he took over’ the 
ship of State. One lady deputy recently stated in Parliament: that 
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Peronista Justicialism contained “the essence of Christianity as 
expressed in the Sermon on the Mount.” The papers, which gave 
her statement wide publicity, apparently saw nothing amusing in 
that. 

This glorification of Peron and his late wife is the first thing that 
strikes you in Buenos Aires. After a little while you are convinced 
that however significant the Peronista contribution, the praise is 
grossly overdone. Hundreds of thousands of Argentines think the 
same. One of them, a very intelligent girl, told me that at the film 
“Julius Caesar” her mind came back all the time unpleasantly to 
Buenos Aires—‘“‘statues of Caesar everywhere.” 

Such, then, is Peron’s Argentine, and such is the background 
against which you must see the present attack on the Church. The 
reasons behind the attack I need not try to disentangle in detail. 
That has been done elsewhere by writers much better informed 
than I am. The growing strength of Catholic Action, the possibility 
of a Catholic political Party, pressure from enemies of the Church 
inside and outside the Argentine, Catholic comment on and reaction 
to the morality of the President’s Youth Clubs—all these have 
been put forward as the explanation. And all may have made a 
contribution. But the more I have spoken to well-informed 
Argentinians the more I became convinced that nobody really 
knows the full story behind Peron’s attack on the Church. Anyway, 
whenever the State takes away human liberties and tramples on 
human values, sooner or later there must be a conflict between the 
State and the Church. That was true in Hitler’s Germany and 
Mussolini’s Italy. It is true today in Russia and China. How could: 
it fail to be true of the Argentine? : 

Neither need I recount, except in summary, the catalogue of 
Peron’s measures against the Church. His first inflammatory speech 
came last September. Since then religious instruction has been 
abolished in the schools, divorce has been established and prosti- 
tution legalized. More recently legal machinery has been set up 
which makes possible the separation of Church and State, and in 
May a law was passed subjecting Church property to taxation. 
This latter law is more important than it may seem. In practice it 
gives Peron the power to tax Catholic institutions out of existence. 
It puts him in a position where he could easily close the Catholic 
schools with their three hundred thousand pupils. Add to this a 
litany of arrests—some seventy or eighty priests, many top leaders © 
in Catholic Action and an undisclosed number of others. In fairness 
to Peron it must be said that many of these were released again 
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after some days in jail, and, on the whole, the prisoners were 
treated well while in prison. Such lenient treatment of prisoners 
may have been due to the sympathy of the police and the guards. 
Or, it may have been due to instructions from on top. But, even 
if this latter is true, it will be wise to hesitate before ascribing it 
to benevolence. Juan Peron is much too astute a politician to be 
unaware of the dangers of making martyrs. 

Peron claims that he is doing all this in the name of e/ pueblo. 
In speech after speech he emphasizes that Church and State must 
be separated because, and only because, the people demand it. 
One of his lady supporters, in a recent speech to the Chamber of 
- Deputies, went so far as to say that very rarely had “‘a proposed 
law expressed such a unanimous wish of the Argentinian nation.” 
Is all this true? Is it even partially true? Is Peron, in his attack on 
the Church, carrying out the wishes of his people? 

Two events, occurring in the first week of May, suggest, I think, 
the answer. The first of these was the Peron rally in the Plaza de 
Mayo on Labor Day, May Ist. 

May Day, traditionally, has always been Peron’s Big Day. Every 
year his “Shirtless Ones” assembled in their hundreds of thousands 
to see and cheer their leader and filled the Plaza to overflowing. 
Not that the demonstration was ever entirely spontaneous. The 
C.G.T. (Confederacion Generale de Trabajo), the Peronista Labor 
Union, organized it very carefully and the C.G.T. has its own 
penalties for members lacking in effective loyalty to Peron. Still, 
in other years it was a great demonstration, partly spontaneous, 
partly ersatz, but always impressive. 

For some six months before May Day of this year the big issue 
was the attack on the Church. The rally was to be the greatest 
ever and was meant to make clear the ratification by the people 
of the breach with the Church. All the Peronista resources were 
brought into play to make it a resounding success. But it was a 
failure. By comparison with other years, the Plaza was deserted. 
Peron spoke for only 25 minutes—his shortest speech on record— 
and when he sat down he buried his head in his hands with the 
weary gesture of a man who had failed. And the crowd was un- 
responsive. As one brilliantly written pamphlet put it: ‘“‘The people 
showed what they thought of your actions by their silence, and, 
above all, by their absence. It was the death of your dream.” 

A few days later, on the First Friday of May, an evening Mass 
was celebrated in the Cathedral, which is situated in the same 
Plaza de Mayo. This particular Mass was widely accepted by 
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Catholics as an opportunity to show their opposition to Peron. 
As such, it could receive no publicity in the papers, and news of 
it had to travel by word of mouth from one Catholic to another. 
But in spite of that, not only was the Cathedral packed but the 
Plaza outside was filled by an immense throng. After the Mass the 
crowd, marshalled by Catholic Action boys, marched to the palace 
of the President and demanded that he come out now and ask 
what el pueblo wanted. Their principal slogan was “‘nos somos el 
pueblo tambien’””—“‘we are the people too.” The President did not 
appear. 

Until free speech, a free Press and free elections are restored to 
Argentine, it is impossible to say exactly how many of the people 
are with Peron in his anti-Catholic campaign. In the meantime, it 
would be hard to find a better test than these two May parades, 
taken together. And this, too, is certain. Even of those who support 
Peron in his measures against the Church, only a fraction have 
independent views about it. The rest are just following their leader, 
indifferent to the issues. And all the while Peron pretends that 
el pueblo, the people, are forcing on him the separation of Church 
and State. The opposite is the truth. Peron is forcing it on the 
people. 

The lesson of the two May parades has been driven home by 
the events of the Corpus Christi procession. Of this I only know 
what has appeared in the American papers, but that is a great deal 
more than the average Argentinian knows. The Government tried 
every trick it knew to make the procession a fiasco—and yet a 
hundred thousand Catholics filled the Plaza de Mayo. One can 
picture Peron’s chagrin at seeing such multitudes assemble on the 
scene of his own great triumphs. 

In relating these incidents I do not mean to imply that Peron 
has no longer a following in Argentine. He has, and it is both 
large and fanatical. It is also, for the most part, composed of the 
uneducated, of those who hear little and read less apart from 
Peronista propaganda. Just how large this following is his own 
police-state methods make it impossible to discover. And there is 
this further difficulty: even among those who are professed 
Peronistas it is hard to say how many are inspired by loyalty, how 
many by the near-compulsion which pervades the Labor Unions. 
But one thing is certain: since the campaign against the Church 
began he has lost a substantial number of his followers. This fact 
came home to me as I mixed with the people of Buenos Aires— 
ordinary people, boys working in business, girls typing in offices, 
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university students, etc. Many had much the same story to tell— 
of companions who used to be ardent Peronistas and have now 
turned against him and his regime. 

Another thing became very clear to me through mixing with 
such Argentinians: ordinary decent people are becoming much 
more outspoken and more fearless in their criticism of the Peron 
regime. Let me give but one example. An office girl of my 
acquaintance recently quit her job and went to work in another 
office. On arriving for work on her first day she was surprised to 
find her colleagues discussing Peron, and all were violently against 
him. For all they knew, the newcomer might be a government 
supporter, even a government spy. But they ignored the danger and 
~ kept right on with their denunciations. Then my friend took off 
her coat and a Catholic Action badge appeared on her blouse. 
There was a chorus of: “Oh, thanks be to God. We were afraid 
you might be a Peronista.” 

I mentioned University students a moment ago. I had a good 
deal of contact with some of these, and it is certain that an over- 
whelming majority of the students of Buenos Aires are strongly 
opposed to the Peron regime. Several students whom I asked about 
it would put the figure of his supporters as low as five per cent. 
A big number of students are, I gather, in jail for their opposition. 
This University opposition is not based, primarily at any rate, on 
a loyalty to the Church. In fact, it is much older than the feud 
with the Church. It is based on a very natural desire fora minimum 
of freedom. True, there is a vigorous branch of Catholic Action 
in the University—but it is all too small to explain the almost 
universal detestation of Peron among student ranks. To put it 
quite simply, they abhor him and his regime because they have 
lived under both. 

Of Catholic reaction to Peron’ s attack I shall speak only briefly. 
Nor do I intend to attempt a comprehensive description of that 
reaction. Indeed I shall choose just a few points which, for one 
reason or another, seem to me of interest or importance. 

It appears certain that the sudden and violent attack took the 
leaders of the Church by surprise. But be that as it may, their 
leadership over the last six months has been dominated by two 
features—moderation and caution. The bishops seem determined 
not to exasperate the government an iota further than principles 
demand. They have issued very carefully worded statements saying 
just what kind of Church-State separation they are prepared to 
accept. Political separation, which in practice would mean the 
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abolition of certain mutual rights and prerogatives, they are willing 
to agree to. Economic separation is equally acceptable provided the 
State agrees to pay long-acknowledged debts to the Church. Any- 
way, economic separation is not of much importance since only 
.5 per cent. of the Church’s income derives from the State. 

But to moral separation, to the setting up of a Godless State 
which will give no recognition to the Faith of the vast majority, 
they are unchangeably opposed. The Argentinian nation is so inter- 
twined with the Catholic Church in its origin and in its history 
that, for your good Argentinian Catholic, the proposal to separate 
them seems a monstrous divorce. It is hard for us, with our different 
background, to see this issue just as it appears to them. It is harder 
still to find a suitable parallel. But suppose President Eisenhower 
were to re-write the U.S.A. Constitution and in doing. so denied 
the principles of the Gettysburg address! American reaction would 
be one of horrified incredulity. Somewhat similar is the reaction 
of good Argentinian Catholics to the proposed separation of 
Church and State. 

As I say, moderation and caution have been the keynotes of 
episcopal policy. On the whole the same is true of the clergy, 
although individual priests have spoken out very bluntly. Yet Peron 
constantly makes the accusation that the clergy is inciting the laity. 
The opposite is near the truth—that the laity is inciting the clergy. 
Time and again, it has been the clergy’s task to curb and control 
their people. For instance, on Ascension Thursday, evening Mass 
was celebrated in some seventy churches of Buenos Aires, partly in 
protest against the persecution. I went to Mass in the Cathedral. 
If was, of course, full. I was wondering what to expect after the 
Mass, for I was in close contact with some young Catholic 
Actionists at the time and I knew how eager they were for a 
demonstration, for a showdown. But the prelate who presided and 
spoke at the Mass emphasized during his sermon the wish of the 
Cardinal that, after the Mass, all should quietly disperse to their 
homes. He returned three times to this wish so that there couldn’t 
be the slightest doubt about it. After the Mass the huge majority 
of the people obeyed and quietly went home. The only exception 
was a group of University students who, shouting slogans, marched 
up to the Chamber of Deputies which, just that day, had passed 
a law setting up machinery for Church-State separation. Since that 
night I am a little skeptical when I read Peron’s tirades against 
the bishops and priests who harangue and incite a loyal Peronista 
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The reaction of the average Argentinian Catholic is not easy to 
estimate. First, however, let me say a word about this average 
Catholic. He has never been conspicuous for regularity in religious 
duties. If we were to judge him by attendance at Mass or the 
sacraments, he would rate fairly low as a Catholic. One estimate 
puts the number of those who fulfil their minimum religious duties 
as low as 5 per cent. But such tests, while valid enough elsewhere, 
are less applicable in Latin America; at least many priests down 
there will tell you so. An Argentinian may not have been to Mass 
or the sacraments for years, but still will often proudly think of 
himself as a good Catholic. That is partly due to religious ignorance. 
For some eighty years before Peron appeared on the political 
scene, religious instruction was not allowed in the schools. Peron 
introduced it and appointed a priest, with practically ministeria‘ 
powers, to supervise the catechetical programme. In spite of that, 
religious ignorance is still widespread, and with ignorance goes a 
natural neglect of elementary religious duties. But side by side 
with that neglect there can exist a deep, if nebulous, attachment 
to the Church. 

This attachment is showing itself in many quarters today. 
Churches are fuller than they have ever been before and there is 
a big percentage of men in congregations which used to be pre- 
dominantly made up of women. It would be wrong to think of 
this increase as wholesale conversion. It probably would be wrong 
to think of it as conversion at all. It seems rather to be indicative 
of their views on Church-State separation. As one Catholic Actionist 
put it to me: “They tell us they can’t do very much to help us 
but that at least they can come to Mass.” 

But there are the courageous, and they not a few, who do shout 
their faith from the housetops. No one can doubt their final 
allegiance. You will find them both in Buenos Aires and in the 
provinces. They are largely from the ranks of youth; young men 
and women, boys and girls with a background of Christian 
education. A big number of them are Catholic Action members 
and are proud to wear the badge of Catholic Action. I have met 
many of these young people, some of them inside the ranks of 
Catholic Action, some of them outside. I do not want to go into 
superlatives, but at least let me say that I am proud to have met 
them and to have been honoured by their confidence. And I salute 
with humility the work they are doing and the risks they are taking. 

An encouraging feature of their work is that it has been so 
spontaneous. The attack on the Church came so suddenly that the 
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priests had little time to organize a unified opposition under unified 
control. But groups of Catholics in the same street or engaged in 
the same trade set out to see what they could do, and their 
combined, if largely unrelated efforts, have been enough to give 
many a headache to the Peron regime. This lack of unity has certain 
drawbacks but also certain advantages. For instance, much of the 
Catholic effort has been concentrated on the distribution of leaflets 
and pamphlets, in order to keep people informed of the realities 
of the day. If this literature was coming from a single source, then 
the police, by finding and stopping that source, might check its 
flow. But if you have almost as many mimeograph machines as 
there are streets in the city, then even when one machine is caught 
and confiscated, the others go merrily on. The Peron regime 
obviously dreads this pamphlet campaign. Where tyranny is 
triumphant, truth is a dangerous enemy within the gates. 

So any boy you sit beside in the bus may have his pockets or 
his brief case full of papers which could send him to jail. Any girl 
you see typing at her office desk may be spending her evenings 
and her week-ends at the same work. These boys and girls know 
and accept the risks they are running. But they accept them gaily; 
as Winston Churchill once said of the English boy-soldier, “‘they 
go into battle grinning.” 

Let me give you an example of what I mean. A prominent 
Catholic Actionist—let us call her Lucia—was put in jail some 
time ago. Lucia is a brilliant girl with outstanding literary gifts. 
There wasn’t much to do in jail so she passed her time in composing 
poetry. A guard caught her at it and took the view that there was 
something felonious about composing poetry in jail. So he insisted 
that she come before three high officials to recite what she had 
written. 

Lucia was agreeable. Her poem was a dialogue with the Virgin 
of Lujan; and Lujan is to the Argentine what Guadalupe is to 
Mexico or Lourdes to France. In her poem Lucia had spoken at 
length to the Virgin of the sad changes she would find in the 
Argentine if she came back today. 

The prison officials were furious and demanded an explanation. 
“Well,” said Lucia, ‘“‘what do you expect? You know I am here 
just because I believe in these things.” 

Some time later Lucia was released. She had been popular with 
her captors and many of them came to say good-bye. Among them 
was a policeman who had long shadowed Lucia. It came to his 
turn to bid her adieu. Lucia looked at him. “‘Oh, it’s you,” said she. 
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“It’s hardly worth while saying good-bye to you. I expect I'll be 
seeing you around.” And then with a smile: ““You know you are 
a bit of a nuisance. You’re making life very uncomfortable for my 
boy friends.” 

Such smiling defiance is a commonplace among the young 
Catholics of the Argentine. They don’t take their risks or their 
sufferings too seriously. But they do take the fight seriously and 
they look to their fellow Christians for help. 


M. F. X. DA SILVA 
New York 


Note by the Editor 


The following extract from a letter (dated 7 July) received 
from a correspondent in Buenos Aires throws much light 
on the June revolt and subsequent developments. 


*“*... To our place. It was untouched. So was the CGT. Some 
said a crowd was on top of the CGT to keep the planes from 
bombing it. The same technique was used in Plaza de Mayo. 
Factories were ordered to turn loose their men into trucks, with 
armed soldiers seeing it was done, so as to fill up the Plaza and 
let the men take the rap instead of the buildings and paving tiles ! 

** Next day we learned little by little that the devils had been 
turned loose, and with police standing by, and even stopping the 
defenders, they looted and burned the 12 or more churches. Had 
all the equipment and had evidently been trained for it. As to 
what went on, and is going on behind the scenes you probably 
know better than we. Many think here that the army and navy 
were agreed on a clean-sweep of Peron, but that the army flinched 
the job, and made some compromise. We hear too that Luceiro, 
the army chief, who was considered a good Catholic, and told 
Peron several times (so we heard) that he would not stand for 
any church-burning, is now master rather than Peron, and is 
making him tone down, and eventually bow himself out. Yet the 
army was in control that night the churches were burned. So 
we're not sure where Luceiro stands. The navy are still on the 
loose, and are said to be bargaining for favourable terms. The 
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idea is going, whether wishful thinking or no, that the army is 
taking it in stages so as not to provoke any more violence from 
the hooligans or from a larger body of men who would not burn 
churches, but might strike a blow for Peron as their benefactor 
if they thought he was being pushed out. A thing like this did 
nearly come off about the 20 or 21st. People were dismissed from 
work about 5 p.m. for fear of violence, or to get the attackers 
organized for a march on Plaza de Mayo to demand the release 
of Peron, whom they might fancy was a prisoner—and possibly 
he was. But evidently the army caught it in time. 


“Peron still gives broadcasts, but in a subdued way. We were 
amazed to hear the persecution—he calls it separation—was to be 
decided by ballot. Before that we heard it was the unquestionable 
National Doctrine, and not to accept it was treason. He talks now 
like a bewildered man, who isn’t his own master. The more 
positive signs of better things are 1) Eva’s wretched book is pulled 
out of the schools. 2) The CGT sign is not lighted at night ; they 
are not heard from much ; the hated song ‘ Peronista Boys’ isn’t 
heard on the streets. Borlenghi and Vuletich are evidently out 
for good. The new cabinet is not too hot, but they will probably 
not follow the old line. 3) Last Saturday they had the first Mass 
in the Cathedral since the attack on it (This attack was June 12, 
the day after the big Mass and crowd in Plaza de Mayo ; the other 
churches were burned the night of June 16). Well, last Saturday, 
a huge crowd, I heard, were outside the Cathedral, praying and 
singing ; they made a procession after to the ruined churches and 
no interference by police though traffic was completely held up on 
their route. That showed first that the Catholics were not cowed, 
and second that our side processions were not a thing of the past. 

“‘ All priests I think are now out of jail. The Catholics in jail 
had an edifying custom of prayers and hymns. I’ve been in three 
of the ruined churches. The demons did their work well. Streams 
of people are coming through all day and getting the best sermon 
of their lives. In some cases only the crucifix was left standing. 
One hears strange stories of things that happened, but I haven’t 
heard any of them confirmed. 

“To return to the political situation: I’ve heard it said that 
Peron is stronger than ever now and seeks the unification of 
various elements against the Catholics. But this does not look 
likely. The CGT was support, but it also was one of his masters 
and demanded its price. Whoever got him loose from that 
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domination, did not do it for nothing. The army, i.e. Luceiro, 
didn’t go through all that agony to have things as bad as before. 
Again they could have foreseen such a supposed outcome. And 
the signs are against it. And last of all, there are not enough non- 
Catholics or even anti-clericals to make a party unless it’s a Hitler 


party. 


“The things we'd like to see undone or buried are— 
The astronomic project of a memorial for Eva already 
begun. 
Threatened taxation of churches. 
Lay “ spiritual directors” in schools. 
The contemplated villa of prostitutes. 
Any Government voice in election of bishops (part of the 
old Church-State union). 
Smashing the czardom of the CGT over workers and their 
exactions from employers. 
The Eva Peron Foundation ; a financial audit would rock 
the country, I think. 
This and the CGT have been the two untouchables. 
State capitalism. Who gets the profits ? Tea sells for about 
8 times what the growers get. 
The law against religious instruction in State schools. 
The robbery of Catholic institutions from priests and sisters. 
The slave press and police used for every purpose but to 
catch a thief and defend lives and property.” 


Sanctity a Fuller Life 


- Sanctity, then, consists not in a diminished or atrophied life, but in 
heightened and more complete living, something in which nature 
and grace co-operate to take hold of all the vital powers, both the 
lower and physical and the divine. Fundamentally asceticism 
visualizes no other purpose than to restore the disturbed harmony 
of the lower and higher powers and to return the primacy to the 
latter. 

A —JOSEF SELLMAIR : The Priest in the World 


A CALL TO ARMS 


LAURENCE FORRISTAL 


Y FIRST reaction on reading this book! hurriedly was to 
thank God that it had been written at this time and that its 
author was a bishop. A second reading increased my sense 

of gratitude. 

It is a book which should be translated into English at the earliest 
possible date since it deals in thorough fashion with a universal 
problem of extreme urgency. It contains something for everybody— 
for bishops, priests, sisters and lay people of all ages and classes. 
It is aimed especially at those of us who are suffering from self- 
complacency, who console ourselves with the thought that everything 
goes well, or fairly well, in our neighbourhood, or, if it is too obvious 
that things aren’t going well, that we can do nothing more than we 
are doing to improve the situation. Since all of us suffer from this 
illusion at times and to a greater or less extent, we can say that the 
work has special relevance for all of us. 

The title, The Church On A Mission Footing, could with equal 
appropriateness be The Church On A War Footing. Most of the 
metaphors used by the author are drawn from warfare and his 
message is a call to arms, a call for complete mobilization of every 
member of the Church Militant capable of serving in the present 
campaign. And this means every baptized person. As in any army, 
Mgr. Suenens distinguishes the commissioned officers (the clergy), 
the non-commissioned officers (sisters, and men religious who are 
not priests) and the private soldiers (laity of all classes and ages). 
He shows how, on the analogy of an army, the Church can fulfil 
her mission efficiently only when all three branches are working, 
and working in harmony, and that the comparative failure of 
missionary effort, at home and abroad, in recent centuries has been 
due to the fact that the private soldiers of the Church have had little 
more than a passive role in this effort. Recent popes have attempted 
to remedy the situation by the organization of Catholic Action or 
the lay apostolate but nearly every priest will agree with Mgr. 
Suenens that little progress has been made so far in bringing the 
millions of private soldiers into action for the fulfilment of Christ’s 
command, “‘ Go and teach all nations.” The application to the 
Church of a saying of Napoleon, ‘‘ There are no bad soldiers, 
there are only bad officers” should demolish whatever little self- 
conceit we priests may still have. 

1 L’Eglise en état de mission, by Mgr. Léon-Joseph Suenens (published by 
Desclée de Brouwer, Bruges ; 60 francs (Belgian)). 
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In the introduction there are two quotations which express in 
brief the main idea to be developed. “‘ It is the whole Church which 
should be put on a mission footing.” This is from Cardinal Feltin, 
Archbishop of Paris. The other was written by Cardinal Newman, 
nearly a hundred years ago. “‘ What should worry you is the fact 
that you’re not worried.” Our greatest danger arises from our blind- 
ness, from failure to recognize the dangers that threaten the Church. 
To realize the full extent of these dangers we must be able to visualize 
the Church as a whole, carrying on a struggle on a hundred different 
fronts. The battle may be going fairly well in our own parish, 
or diocese, or country while the Church is suffering a crushing 
defeat in Poland or China. That defeat is ours too. What are we 

~ going to do about it besides lamenting it ? As never before, the 
unity of the Church, as one Body, is made manifest, so that the 
apostolic work of each member benefits, sooner or later, all the other 
members while the failure of any one member to live up to his 
apostolic vocation reacts to the detriment of the whole Body. 

To all of us Mgr. Suenens calls out : Wake up and be worried ; 
the enemy is in force at the gates of the Holy City. He can be hurled 
back and defeated, if only all of you perform the task to which God 
summons you. It’s not an easy task but it’s one worthy of a man’s 
mettle, calling for all that is best in Christian men. And success is 
certain if all of you, all of us, give heed to Christ’s command. 
“Carry the Gospel to every creature.”, for has He not promised 
“T will be with you always.” ? 


* 


The world situation is described clearly, dispassionately and fully 
as far as the Church is concerned. In the 20th century after Christ, 
only 20% of the earth’s population is Catholic and the percentage 
tends to diminish. In claiming 472 million Catholics we count 
everyone baptized in the Church ; only God knows what percentage 
of these are anti-clerical, anti-religious or even members of the 
Communist party. The whole world knows that the number of such 
is great. : 

Latin America has a population of 160 millions, nearly all o 
them nominally Catholic. These constitute more than one third of 
the Catholic world population and occupy a territory twice the 

_size of Europe. What is the quality of their Catholicity ? The answer 
~” is given in one short sentence. ‘‘ They have only 30,000 priests in all 
that vast expanse.” (And Mgr. Suenens makes the comparison with 
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little Belgium, about the size of Munster, which has 15,000): The 
Protestants of Latin America have increased from 700,000 in 1925 
to 4,500,000 in 1954 and have 16,000 pastors carrying on what one 
of their writers has called “* the most successful missionary endeavour 
of the Reformation since the 17th century.” The Communists are 
making even greater efforts, with more striking results, in this 
Catholic territory. They have a special “ seminary” in Prague, 
where 750 young South Americans are being trained to carry their 
gospel to their countries of origin. (Recently they have had a 
reverse in Guatemala, but such things do not greatly worry the 
Communists. A tactical retreat here and a broad advance there, 
one kind of strategy in the U.S. and another in Brazil, these are mere 
details of the world-wide movement which never loses sight of its 
final purpose, “‘ to direct and hasten the movement of history.”’). 

There is no exaggeration in the sombre picture which Mgr. 
Suenens paints of this ‘‘ most Catholic continent.” In fact other 
Catholic writers make it darker still. In these circumstances there 
is an awful temptation for any bishop or priest to throw up his 
hands in despair, convinced that the only remedy left is prayer and 
that the most one should try to do is save the faithful remnant. 
(This is defeatism at its worst.) There is a modern example staring 
us in the face to prove that such pessimism is unfounded, the example 
of the Church in the Philippines. Father Timothy Connolly’s article 
in a recent issue! of The Furrow told the story of that Catholic 
country, how desperate the situation was at the beginning of the 
century, how that situation has been retrieved by a heroic handful 
of priests and teaching sisters who called to their aid every Catholic 
man and woman, boy or girl, willing to serve in the apostolic army. 
(Father Connolly’s article—or the part that deals with the Phillipine 
Islands—would make a useful appendix to the book under review. 
It proves to the hilt Mgr. Suenens’ contention that no situation is 
hopeless if the whole Church in a district or country is put on a 
mission footing). 


The clergy’s “ auxiliaries” is the term used to describe the 
various sisterhoods who deal with the outside world, in schools, 
hospitals, orphanages, etc. and those men religious who are not 
priests, such as teaching brothers. For our author, these are the 
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_ non-commissioned officers of Christ’s army, filling a role just as 
* important as that of sergeants in a national army, an indispensable 
role. These must be used to the full in the apostolic effort and Mgr. 
Suenens suggests many ways in which their energy and zeal can be 
put to work in the formation and guidance of lay apostolate. 
A Catholic school or other institution is successful only in so far 
as it is producing lay apostles or helping with their work. (The purely 
‘contemplative orders help greatly in another sense but they are not 
under consideration here.) This may seem like an exaggeration 
but in view of Christ’s demand for a universal apostolate it would 
be strange if anyone dedicated to God by religious vows would 
be exempt from this work. And the author states more than once 
that the chief beneficiaries of such apostolic effort are not those 
who receive but those who give. 


* * * 


The most important part of the book, to my mind, is that which 
deals with the seminaries and novitiates. Mgr. Suenens’ thesis can 
be stated as follows : Since the apostolate of clergy, religious and 
laity is an organic whole, and since the clergy have the duty of training 
and guiding the sisters and brothers and the laity, every young man 
who is in preparation for the priesthood should be trained himself 
for this apostolic work. If not, it will take him years of hard work 
and avoidable mistakes to learn what he should have learned in 
the seminary. In other words, there should be direct formation for 
the apostolate in every seminary, in addition to the indirect for- 
mation which comes from prayer and study. Some of the suggestions 
may seem revolutionary but they are based upon the soundest 
_ traditions of the Church, on what all the great spiritual writers say 
is necessary for the making of a good priest: The Church needs 
priests who are good administrators of both spiritual and temporal 
goods ; she needs priests who are scholarly and saintly in their 
personal lives ; but she needs in addition and most of all priests 
who have the apostolic vision and are on fire with apostolic zeal. 
In fact a priest who does not earnestly desire to spread the good news 
of the Gospel or does not use his best endeavours to this end is 
almost a contradiction in terms. 

The book under review in no way minimizes the importance of 
personal piety and scholarship in seminary training ‘but insists that 
there should also be practical training in the apostolate. Mgr. 
Suenens suggests various ways in which the apostolate can be.exer- 
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cised, making it clear that the amount of time given to it need not be 
great but insisting that the work should be regular, not sporadic, - 
and of real apostolic value. He insists that all necessary safeguards 
should be taken to prevent this training from becoming a source of 
dissipation or temptation. And he contends that such apostolic 
training, far from interfering with prayer or scholarship, would 
strengthen both. 

Anyone who has watched the efforts of the comparative handful 
of young priests who are wrapped up in the lay apostolate need not 
be told what a revolution would take place in the parishes within a 
short time if the author’s ideas were successfully put into operation 
in the seminaries. Newly ordained priests, coming from the seminaries 
year after year with a clear vision of their apostolate, would soon 
renew the face of the earth. Instead of a few stragglers, exhausted 
from the unequal strife and persevering only through indomitable 
courage and faith, there would soon be a strong, well-trained army 
knowing where it was going and why. There would still be reverses 
and disappointments of course but there would no longer be lonely 
soldiers manning the outposts of the Kingdom, waiting to be overrun 
by the enemy. 


Throughout the book there are many paradoxes, seen and insisted 
upon by the author. The one that recurs most often, I think, is 
the paradox of prudent recklessness or reckless prudence. Prudence 
is a cardinal Christian virtue and should manifest itself in the life 
of every apostle, priest and layman. But so often in our time prudence — 
is exaggerated to the point of cowardice and the shirking of the 
apostolate. “‘ That’s not my job ; I’m not bound to do that.” And 
yet if Christ’s command is to be taken seriously all of us are bound 
to do all kinds of reckless and foolish things for the spread of the 
Kingdom, losing our lives so that we may find them. Mgr. Suenens 
deals devastatingly with the various excuses advanced for not taking 
part in the direct apostolate. And how sensible and wise the excuses 
seem to be before he discusses them ! Especially the excuse that 
one’s state of life often prevents one from being an apostle and © 
that the duties of one’s state come before everything else. Yes, 
he answers, but a man may have several different states in life, 
with duties corresponding to each of them. A man may be the 
father of a family and a doctor, two states. He should also be an 
apostle, a third state. And this last mentioned state is obligatory 
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for everybody, in some form and to some extent. The prudence 
or wisdom of the world must not be permitted to abolish it. 


* 


This book is a call to arms, a call to revolution. A revolution is 
always of young men’s making. There may be some grey heads in 
the revolutionary ranks and many grey heads nodding approval and 
encouragement. But it is only the young who have the courage and 
the fire to change the world. No matter what changes may be made 
in seminary training, no matter how many new organizations or 
branches of the lay apostolate may be established, unless there is a 
revolution of the spirit, these things will remain framework and 
nothing more. And it is the young—the young priests and the young 
seminarians—who must acquire this spirit and transmit it. 


LAURENCE FORRISTAL 
St. Agnes Church, P.O. Box 6266, San Diego 6, om ifornia. 


Seminary Training 


Further, in spite of the great advantages which it offers, seminary 
training involves the danger of a certain mechanization ; it makes 
life easier for its students than it actually is for the run of men, and 
during the most important period of a young man’s development it 
denies full play to some of his most active powers. Thus he may well © 
tend to remain relatively ignorant of his own capacities. It is true 
that a certain regimentation, external as well as internal, constitutes 
an alleviation which formally and purely materially may be of great 
value. Yet this is offset by the danger that the young seminarist 
remains a stranger to some of the difficulties and brute necessities 
of life, though these to-day are among the most essential factors 
of his real education. 

—JOSEF SELI.MAIR: The Priest in the World 


A NEW IRISH DIOCESAN 
HISTORY 


TOMAS 6 FIAICH 


HE publication of the history of an Irish diocese is an event 
which demands more than a mere passing comment. For it 
is something which on an average occurs but once every 

decade. The building of a Cathedral or the opening of a Diocesan 
Seminary may be of infinitely more importance in the life of the 
diocese ; and they will certainly gain more prominence in the public 
eye. But the safeguarding of the diocese’s story must be counted 
one of the minor desiderata, if only for the sense of diocesan soli- 
darity which it can inspire. And without it much of the glory attaching 
to all the greater diocesan achievements will one day fade. 

It is almost a century since Father Cogan of Navan published the 
first of his three volumes on the history of the Diocese of Meath in 
1862. It was an exceptionally fine piece of work for its time, the 
first modern attempt to present in consecutive form the Catholic 
portion of the history of an Irish diocese and its constituent parishes. 
In the period since then, the task performed by Cogan for Meath 
has been undertaken for other dioceses by a goodly company of 
Irish priests, from Carrigan in the East to D’Alton in the West, 
and the influence of the first model may be seen in the fact that nearly 
all subsequent writers have adopted its twofold approach, dividing 
their works into a part on the diocese as a whole, which includes — 
biographies of its bishops, and a part on the individual parishes, . 
which includes thumb-nail sketches of the priests who ministered . 
therein. Yet despite the work of many devoted priests—and even a 
number of enthusiastic lay-men—only about one third of the Irish 
dioceses have yet been presented with a satisfactory telling of their 
story. At the present rate of progress it will take nearly two centuries 
before all the dioceses have been covered. And since historians | 
are agreed that a satisfactory history of the Irish Church must wait 
till the story of the local ecclesiastical units has first been discovered, 
the period when we shall have an Irish Hauck seems very remote 
indeed. 

In the past century’s achievement in the field of diocesan history, © 
the Northern province, perhaps because it got off to an early start, 
has always been well to the fore. Before the end of the 19th century 
Down and Connor followed Meath’s example with one of the 
largest diocesan histories, in which Monsignor O’Laverty’s vener- 
ation for the relics of the past allowed no ruined church or holy well 
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to go unchronicled. The consecration of Armagh Cathedral in 1904 
obviously called for some effort on the part of the Primatial see, 
and Stuart’s Historical Memoirs, containing biographies of all the 
successors of St. Patrick, was re-edited by the Dominican, Father 
Ambrose Coleman, a few years beforehand in preparation for the 
great event. At the beginning of the century, too, Father MacKenna 
of Clogher and Father Maguire of Raphoe were publishing short 
articles and pamphlets on the history of portions of their respective 
dioceses which foreshadowed the larger works to come. Father 
Maguire’s two volumes on Raphoe finally appeared in 1920, but 
Father MacKenna’s two volumes on Clogher (though some copies 
~ were printed in the-same year), were never issued to the public. 
In the 1930’s the emphasis shifted to Breifni and the South-West of 
the province. Kilmore was first in the field here with Dr. O’Connell’s 
single-volume history in 1937, a work which confines its scope to 
general diocesan affairs, and will, one hopes, be followed by a 
similar volume on the individual parishes. And now, in appropriate 
chronological proximity to its neighbour comes the History of the 
Diocese of Ardagh,1 written by His Lordship the Bishop, Most 
Rev. Dr. MacNamee. 

Dr. MacNamee’s work is in every sense a pioneer work as far 
as the diocese of Ardagh is concerned. True, he was able to call on 
Dean Monaghan’s Records Relating to the Diocese of Ardagh and 
Clonmacnoise published away back towards the end of the last 
century, but apart from its handiness for consultation it contained 
little that was not available in other accessible sources or in the 
diocesan archives. Farrell’s History of the County Longford was 
not primarily concerned with ecclesiastical happenings, and the 
Journal of the Ardagh and Clonmacnois Antiquarian Society, to 
which His Lordship was a regular contributor, could not hope 
to cover more than a corner of the diocese in each successive issue. 
Hence all three of the historian’s tasks, the research proper, the 
historical criticism and the work of synthesis devolved upon His 
Lordship. 

In his treatment of the early Gaelic period he has achieved a 
success which in our view is unprecedented in any other diocesan 
history. All too often do we meet the local historian who consigns 
the whole early and medieval periods to a single chapter of which the 
pre-Norman era receives at most a few scrappy pages of worthless 
generalisations. With a sweep of the pen introducing such a phrase 

1Mistory of the Diocese of Ardagh. By James J. MacNamee, D.D., Bishop of 
=e Clonmacnois. Dublin : Browne and Nolan, Ltd. 1954. Pp. 858. 
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as: Little is known about . . . , whole centuries of the greatest 
period of Irish history are consigned to undeserved oblivion. This 
early period in the history of Ardagh had no terrors for 
Dr. MacNamee and he solves with ease and clarity what to an out- 
sider seems a veritable jig-saw puzzle, whose “‘ pieces ”’ are the ancient 
regions of Tethbe and Magh Réin and the territories of pre-Goidelic 
peoples like the Calraighe and the Breacraighe. When Cairbre and 
Maine, the sons of King Niall, gain possession of Tethbe, and the 
Conmaicne from Connacht flow into neighbouring Magh Réin, 
soon to spread also to Tethbe, the union of the two territories can 
be foreseen and the 12th century diocese of Conmaicne with its 
see at Ardagh is already in sight. Many of the author’s discussions 
in this section, such as his long note on a forgotten local saint, 
St. Caomhlaoch ( /at. Camulacus), or his clever identification of 
the lost abbey of Cluain Deochra or his carefully reasoned rejection 
of the alleged early monastery at Longford, are most gripping pieces 
of acute historical criticism. 

For the post-Norman period Dr. Mac Namee combines judici- 
ously the information derived from such Papal source-collections 
as the Calendar of Papal Registers, the Annates and Theiner’s 
Monumenta with that obtainable from the native annals and 
chronicles. This double stream enables him to carry on the story 
to the religious upheaval of the 16th century. By that time the 
annals are dropping out, but new sources such as the literature 
which grew out of the Confederation of Kilkenny will soon take 
their place. For the penal times the researches of the late Father 
W. P. Burke are again fully utilized, while for the 19th century 
the documents published by Dean Monaghan form a nucleus to 
which His Lordship adds numerous items which might come via 
any source from a Lenten Pastoral to The Freeman’s Journal. All the 
information is blended together to form an intensely interesting 
narrative, which can be referred to in an instant through Father 
Corkery’s splendid index. 

It will be evident from the foregoing that hardly anything in print 
concerning the diocese of Ardagh can have escaped His Lordship’s 
patient search. It is all the more regrettable, therefore, that various 
types of documents which would have a considerable interest for — 
the diocesan historian still lie hidden and unpublished in forgotten 
manuscripts. The present occasion provides an opportunity of 
calling attention to material which specialists in various allied 
domains could make available to the Irish diocesan historian. 
We shall confine ourselves to two such types of source-material, 
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which if they had been accessible, might have assisted His Lordship 
in solving still more diocesan problems. 

One large untapped source would be the great mass of Gaelic 
poetry, both syllabic and accentuated, which still lies unpublished 
in thousands of manuscripts in the Academy, Trinity, the British 
Museum or Maynooth. Ardagh was not without its centres of 
Gaelic learning down the centuries and it would be unthinkable 
that the poets should have kept all their encomiums for the successors 
of Maine and ignored the heirs of St. Mel. In point of fact they did 
no such thing. Manuscript Egerton 1781 in the British Museum, 
for instance, is a collection of romantic tales and lives of the saints, 
copied by a certain Diarmaid Bacach Mac Parrthalain in the barony 
of Tullyhaw, Co. Cavan in the 15th century. In a most interesting 
colophon, which by the way contains an illuminating reference to 
ecclesiastical affairs in contemporary Kilmore, the scribe tells us 
that he wrote part of the book in his father’s house in Derrycassan 
and part in the house of Felemy Mac Breen (?), completing it on 
the island now called Mogue’s Island near Templeport on the 
Thursday before the Feast of St. Catherine, 1487. The ruling family 
in that part of Co. Cavan was the family of Mac Shamhradhain 
(Mac Govern or Mac Gauran), who had actually one of their strong- 
holds at Derrycassan, and one of this family had been made Bishop 
of Ardagh in the middle of the 15th century. What could be more 
natural than that the scribe should insert among his prose. pieces a 
contemporary poem in praise of the bishop ? Buaidh n-espuic ar 
Ardachad, it begins. promisingly, and proceeds to trace the bishop’s 
descent back to Echaid (from. whom Tullyhaw. was named) and. 
through him back.even to Conn. of the Hundred Battles ! What 
material for the historian’s critical acumen may be contained in that 
single poem ? One can only guess, for it is not listed as having ever 
been published,. either in Best’s. Bibliography or De Hae’s. Clar 
Litridheachta. Nor did it find a place in the official Duanaire of the . 
Mac Govern family which had already been put together before 
the bishop’s period. 

Or take another exampie from a later age. Peter Mulligan became 
Bishop of Ardagh about 1730. He had previously been Provincial 
of the Augustinian order, and when residing in Dublin was a member 
of the “* Gaelic circle ’”’ which was active in the capital in those years. 
A number of letters from the poet Tadhg O Neachtain to him 
have been preserved in one of the O Neachtain manuscripts, and 
one is almost tempted to identify him with the priest Peadar | 
O Muireagain, Pearsa i n-Eagluis De, who is referred to in the - 
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well-known poem on Irish scholars in Dublin edited many years ago 
by the late T. F. O’Rahilly. It is not unlikely, therefore, that if further 
material were published from the manuscripts of the O Neachtains, 
Aodh Buidhe Mac Cruitin, Richard Tipper, Seon Mac Solaidh 
and the rest of the same school, it might reveal a completely unknown 
side of this penal-day Bishop of Ardagh. 

The second collection of unpublished material which we have in 
mind and which His Lordship would no doubt have found of much 
value if available is the huge mass of Irish documents in the archives 
of Propaganda Fide, Rome. With the inevitable scarcity of sources 
at home for the penal-day period it is to Rome that we must look if 
we are to fill the /Jacunae. And Rome preserves, there can be no 
doubt, the key to many of our problems if we had only some easy 
means of access. To take again one or two examples from the 
history of Ardagh : Among the most intriguing of the penal-day 
Vicars mentioned by Dr. Mac Namee is a certain Gerard O’Ferral, 
a relation of Blessed Oliver Plunkett. Certain important questions 
concerning him have had to be left in mid-air for want of evidence : 
the date of his arrival in Ireland, the motive behind his postulation 
of Christopher O’Feral during his own term of office, the identity 
of his successor. Now there are several unpublished letters in 
Propaganda which deal with Gerard O’Feral’s appointment in 
1669 ; and there are others which show that at the time of 
Christopher O’Feral’s postulation Blessed Oliver was in favour of 
promoting Patrick Hughes, -an Irish priest in Brussels, but this - 
suggestion was opposed by the Internuncio. Later letters make it 
clear that Charles Tiernan, who was Vicar of Ardagh in 1696-99, 
was the candidate proposed by the clergy of Ardagh after Gerard 
O’Feral’s death, and testimonials in his favour were sent to Rome 
by the Internuncio at Brussels and by the Rector of Louvain 
University, where he had been, perhaps, a student. At the same time 
Archbishop Patrick Russell of Dublin and Bishops Tyrrell of 
Clogher and Cusack of Meath urged strongly that Edward 
Drumgoole, Vicar Apostolic of Armagh, should be made Bishop of 
Ardagh. Neither course was adopted, and so Ardagh remained under 
the charge of Vicars till the coming of Bishop Thomas Flynn 
(1718-30). In his case, too, Propaganda contains many unpublished 
documents which suggest that he became somewhat mentally 
deranged in his old age and in 1729 the Archbishop of Armagh was 
asked to give him a coadjutor without right of succession. This 
agrees with Dr. McNamee’s inference and is probably the explan- 
ation of his successor’s double appointment. 
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It is tantalizing to know of the existence of these documents 
and yet find that full consultation of them involves a journey to 
London or Rome. Whether they could have added anything to the 
story of Ardagh must remain doubtful, but a worker on diocesan 
history should at least have the opportunity to examine them more 
easily, if only to satisfy himself that he is missing nothing of 
importance. That Dr. MacNamee found time in the midst of 
episcopal duties to consult hundreds of similar documents at home 
is a matter for wonderment and admiration. That he gave to Ardagh 
and to Ireland this labour of love, the fruit of many years patient 
toil, is an achievement which merits sincere congratulation. If his 
kinsman, the poet, Giolla Brighde Mac Conmidhe, were alive, 
he would surely commemorate in fitting terms, without seeking 
twenty cows as a price, this latest Buaidh n-espuic ar Ardachad. 


TOMAS FIAICH 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 


Little Things 


Many people believe that they can ignore the intermediate values 
and intermediate steps, and with one great stride, one mighty leap, 
attain directly to the absolute. They fail. The Lord asks of His own 
that they shall be faithful in little things, that they shall prove them- 
selves in the daily round and in their ordinary callings. . . 

Such people would speak less contemptuously of man’s worldly 
concerns and callings if they knew how much faithfulness men 
can show in minor matters, how much self-denial is shown daily 
by an inventor, a workman or an artist striving to take but one little 
step forward. They would speak less contemptuously if they knew 
how much courtesy is needed to make life just bearable in some 
large concern, how much self-denial there can be in the mere guarding 
of external forms. A man must first have risen to this level of ordinary 
natural ethics before he can proclaim the ethics of the oo 
with any hope of conviction. 


—JOSEF SELLMAIR : The Priest in the World 


THE INSTITUTE “REGINA 
MUNDI” 


L. S. MUIR 
July 1955. 


Dear Paul, 


I am sorry for having gone to earth like this, since a missionary 
ought to have more letters rather than less. But now the first year 
is over, and examinations too, so I can tell you all about my new 
life at Regina Mundi. The months have flown by since Cardinal 
Valeri opened it in October, and I can hardly realize that I have 
been listening to eighteen lectures a week and enjoying innumerable 
books, instead of myself giving classes and recommending reading 
as I have been doing for so many years. 

Who would have thought this time last year that I would be 
having Denzinger and Kirch for my K ration, or that II-IIae, 
23, 6, ad 1, should be engraven on your nun-sister’s brain for good? 
Are you pleased that we have suddenly a far greater field of 
thinking in common? or does this wholesale feminine attack on 
one of the last strongholds seem unwarranted? Probably neither 
of these aspects of it matters to you too much, now that you are 
out in the bush fighting a pitched battle against the pompa diaboli. 
You will want to know rather: “‘Will a scheme like this help the 
Mothers X and Sisters Y who come to help us to make true men 
and women of Christ out of our Ibos and Ibibios?” And I can 
hear you saying: ‘“‘And we don’t want a lot of blue-stocking nuns 
out here certainly.”” But you would think it beneath discussion that 
being a good theologian precludes a priest from being a good 
handyman e.g., tent-maker, and rather proud of it, and I imagine 
that you yourself may keep the feast of St. Joseph the. Workman 
with saw in hand. In fact, the more people are thrown on their 
own resources the more, surely, three years of Theology should 
prove a great stand-by. And this is how ours are planned:— 

Presupposing some knowledge on our part of Scholastic 
Philosophy, there is a refresher course of this during the first year. 
This runs concurrently with the beginnings of Theology, Scripture, 
Canon Law, Liturgy, Church History, Missiology and Archaeology, 
with Biblical Greek, Hebrew, and Gregorian Chant for those who 
wish. Our three years correspond, as far as time allows, with your 
four-year course, leaving out of course the pastoral and ritual 
elements that are not our affair. 


| 
| 
{ 
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I used the word “‘blue-stocking” just now, and that reminds me 
of one of the very good things of being at an international college 
in Rome. In our English-speaking section alone, there are seven 
or eight countries represented. It is an education in itself to live 
with people from all over the globe, to find, for instance, that the 
descendants of the Mayflower have not forgotten how to use 
“gotten” as we have, and to note that for them the word “‘blue- 
stocking” does not conjure up visions of a woman-don chasing 
Gallo-roman to its darkest lair. So if we can share variants in the 
use of words, you can imagine that we have a great deal more 
to give and take happily from one another, finding far more that 
is like than is unlike, thanks to our same religious vows and to 
that cor unum et anima una that sprang up overnight in this good 
Roman soil. 

And as for the blessing of being in Rome, especially for nuns 
who in the very nature of things spend their lives in a somewhat 
restricted patch of earth, it is immensely valuable to pass three 
years as full students (or even one year as special students) within 
sound of its living tradition, to go to the Lenten stations, to Mass 
at the catacombs, to beatifications, and to allocutions of the Holy 
Father. For instance, we were all present last week when he spoke 
to the Mondo Cinematografico, and it made us marvel at his 
immense power of being “‘all things to all men.” 

Then there are the old libraries and our own young one, which 
is being solidly built with standard works in Latin and in the four 
languages—English, French, Italian, Spanish—in which the parallel 
courses are given. Incidentally, some of the professors who teach 
the rest of the day at the Gregorian or Angelicum find it tantalizing 
to provide the English equivalent for even such words as secundum 
quid. That will perhaps give you a clue as to how much has to 
be hammered out in its own design, suitable for a new thing— 
1955—made on a pattern at least as old as St. Jerome’s convent 
in Bethlehem. 

So, taking it all in all, don’t you think we are privileged? Other 
things being equal, we ought to be holier religious for this day in 
day out contact with the things of God, we ought to be able to work 
at the same level in spiritual matters as we have been doing for 
years in secular studies, and D.V. we ought to be able to share 
these good things with those who are grinding the mill at home 
whilst we are away. 

I have so enjoyed our archaeological visits to Isola Sacra and 
to the catacombs of San Callisto and Priscilla, and now I am just 
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beginning to see daylight about inscriptions. But perhaps the most 
perfect visual feast was the Quincentenary Exhibition of Fra 
Angelico gathered in the rooms and out on the Raphael loggia to 
be near the wonderful frescoes of the tiny chapel of Nicholas V. 
I came away thinking long thoughts on the subject of angels in 
art and then on angels as angels, but I had better save that up 
for my next letter... 
Your loving sister, 
PAULINE 


Note.—The facts and events in the foregoing refer to the newly 
founded Roman Institute of Sacred Studies Regina Mundi, which 
“aims at giving to religious, to members of societies without vows 
or of secular institutes, and in general to women and girls dedicated 
to the pusuit of perfection and apostolic work, a thorough training 
in sacred studies, so that they may be better prepared either for 
the work of government and the guidance of other religious, or 
for other apostolic work, especially as teachers or heads of women’s 
colleges and institutions of higher studies.” It is under the authority 
of the Sacred Congregation of Religious. 

Further information may be obtained from the Secretary, Regina 
Mundi. Letters should for the time being be addressed to: Via 
Nomentana 238, Rome. 

L. S. MUIR 


Rome. 


Hospitality 


Hospitality must be an unwritten law for every priest. Whoever 
has no delight in being able to take in a brother must suffer from 
chronic hardness of heart, or from the vice which for a priest is the 
blackest of all—avarice. Hospitality was once accounted a virtue 
among pagans ; among Christians it became a service to the Lord 
Himself, a service which He accepts and rewards, as though what 
had been done to the least of His brethren had been done to Him. 


—JOSEF SELLMAIR: The Priest in the World 


THE ASSUMPTION 


J. G. McGARRY? 


ANY will recall the historic broadcast of 1 November 1950, 
when the Holy Father defined the Assumption of Our 
Lady. Certainly those who witnessed the scene in the Piazza 
of St. Peter’s on that day of winter sunshine are not likely to forget it. 
A thousand mitred bishops and abbots, a unique assembly of 
representatives of States and institutions of every sort and a vast 
concourse of the faithful listened reverently as the Supreme Pontiff 
solemnly defined that Our Blessed Lady was assumed in body and 
soul to heavenly glory and that this was divinely revealed doctrine. 
Flocks of doves, released from the Piazza, swept upwards, wheeled 
and then flew off, symbolising the message of joy that was carried 
to the four corners of the earth. The great bell of the Basilica 
thundered out the tidings and was answered by every bell in Rome. 
Half a million voices burst forth in the traditional paean of the 
Church, the Te Deum. By their wireless sets millions prayed and 
rejoiced with the Head of the Church as they heard him exercise 
the highest function of his teaching authority. And that night as 
candles shone in the windows of Christian homes from Connemara 
to Hiroshima, many remembered again the elation of the people 
of Ephesus more than fifteen hundred years before when the Council 
of the Church declared Mary to be Theotokos, the Mother of God. 
The belief that Mary was assumed in body and soul into heaven 
was not, of course, new. It was taught in the Church of the East 
and West from the seventh century and the Feast was observed 
universally. To give just one example, the Preface of the Mass of the 
Assumption from the Bobbio Missal, an Irish-Gallican composition 
of the seventh-eighth centuries. It has a warm poetic quality. 


This is the day on which Mary, the Virgin Mother of God, 
passed out of this world to Christ, glorious in her seed, 
triumphant in her assumption, graced with the dowry of 
paradise . . . subject to no pain in her childbearing, to none 
in her passing. She is the beautiful bridal chamber from which 
the lovely Bridegroom goes forth ; she is the light of the 
nations, the hope of the faithful, the spoiler of demons, the 
confusion of the Jews, the vessel of glory, the heavenly example. 
. . . Rightly hast thou been happily received in Assumption 
by Him whom thou didst holily receive, conceiving Him by 


1 A broadcast talk, reproduced by kind permission of the Director of Broad- 
casting, Radio Eireann. 
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faith, so that the rock should not hold thee imprisoned who 
wast not conscious of earth. 


When defining the doctrine Pope Pius XII declared “ that from the 
universal agreement of the Church’s ordinary teaching authority 
we have a certain and firm proof demonstrating that the Blessed 
Virgin Mary’s bodily assumption into heaven—which surely no 
faculty of the human mind could know by its own natural powers 
so far as the heavenly glorification of the virginal body of the revered 
Mother of God is concerned—is a truth that has been revealed by 
God.” (Munificentissimus,). To the question, then, ‘‘ How did the 
Pope know that Our Lady was assumed into heaven in body and 
soul ?” here was the answer: Because it was universally taught 
by the Church in its ordinary teaching and because this could be 
known only by revelation. No one could ever see the Blessed ~ 
Virgin being assumed in body and soul into heaven; that was 
something that transcended the senses ; it could be learned only 
from revelation. 

By revelation is meant those truths revealed by God and contained 
in Scripture and Tradition. We sometimes call this body of truth 
the deposit of faith but the word must not suggest a frozen deposit ; 
it is rather a living thing, to which of course nothing may be added 
but which through the action of the Holy Spirit the living, praying 
Church ever penetrates more fully. The ‘teaching that Our Lady 
was assumed in body and soul into heaven is nowhere found explicitly 
in Holy Scripture but many texts had been traditionally associated 
with it. Many proofs and considerations were proposed by the 
Fathers and theologians, all based upon Scripture as their ultimate 
foundation—the dignity of the Mother of God, which is incom- 
patible with the- corruption of her body; her Immaculate 
Conception ; the love of. God for His mother and so on. Pope 
Pius sums up these arguments in these words of his Constitution 
on the Assumption (Munificentissimus,) : 


It seems impossible to think of her, the one who conceived 
Christ, clasped Him to her bosom, as being apart from Him 
in body, even though not in soul. Since our Redeemer is the 
Son of Mary, He could not do otherwise, as the perfect observer 
of God’s law, than to honour not only His eternal Father, 
but also His most beloved Mother. And since it was within 
His power to grant her this great honour, to preserve her from 

the corruption of the grave, we must believe that He really 
acted in this way. 
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Note that the Pope said this was not merely fitting ; it was a fact. 
Mary was assumed in body and soul into heaven. 

What do these words “‘assumed in body and soul into heaven” 
mean ? Do they necessarily imply that Our Lady died ? No, the 
Assumption does not necessarily presuppose the death of Mary. 
In fact theologians are divided in their views whether she died or 
not. It is of interest that the Holy Father in defining the doctrine 
expressed no judgment on this matter. This is what he said : “‘ when 
the course of her earthly life was run”; and that might have ended by 
death or in some other way that God chose. If she did die we know 
that her death was different, she did not die as others die. Original 
sin had not been found in her and for her death came not by the 
wear of her senses and the waste of her frame and the decrepitude 
of years. 


Mary finished out her station round 
Followed Him out of the tomb, where flesh is flesh 
And not the mould of God’s plasticity, 
Up to the breathing air beyond the stars— 
Blessed candles lighting till the world dies 
Holily like them—into the sight of God. 
—Jerome Kiely : Assumpta Est Maria. 


It is not strictly accurate to say that Our Lady’s body was taken up 
to heaven. It was not Mary’s body but she herself who was assumed. 
The soul is not a person but the body joined to the soul is a person. 
People sometimes speak of the body as if it were but a clog and an 
encumbrance of the soul. That is not the teaching of Christ and it 
squares badly with the doctrine of the Resurrection of the body and 
with the Assumption of Our Lady. In the words of St. Paul 
(2 Cor. 5 : 4-6) man desires, not to be unclothed of the body, but 
that “‘ that which is mortal may be swallowed by life.” Immortality 
is pictured as a cloak enveloping the whole man, soul and body. 

The souls of the just, therefore, though they enjoy the Blessed 
Vision of God, still lack that perfection of their personality that the 
General Judgment will bring. As long ago as the thirteenth century 
St. Bonaventure reasoned froni this how just it was that the com- 
pletion of her beatitude should not be delayed for the Mother of God. 
And he thought, aptly, of the beautiful lines of the Canticle of 
Canticles : “‘ Who is she that cometh up from the desert, flowing 
with delights, leaning upon her beloved 7” (Canticle 8:5). She 
is, then, the first full fruit and the greatest masterpiece of Christ’s 
rédémption. The Assumption is this seen too. as a pledge of our 
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complete glory in Christ in that day when Death shall be swallowed 
up in victory. 

We would do well to think prayerfully on this, that Our Lady is 
with God in heaven in her body. Bethlehem, Cana, Calvary, Heaven. 
How close an association it was ever ! “‘ Son, they have no wine,” 
** Mother, behold thy son.” And it is not a disembodied spirit who 
pleads for us now but a woman and a mother. And the one she prays 
to is her Son. Because of her glorified body Mary’s love has a warmth 
and affection for all her children that the other saints of heaven 
cannot know. 

We treat indeed of things beyond our comprehension, but thank 
God they are not beyond our hope. Poets speak sadly of the human 
condition, of the heartbreak in the heart of things, life’s fitful fever, 
of palsy that shakes the last sad grey hairs. But here with Mary in 
heaven is youth and brightness, eternal morning. The Assumption 
confirms the greatness of man’s destiny and gives the lie to philoso- 
phies that deny the goodness of God’s creation. The poet ascetic 
St. Francis had more than a glimpse of this truth when on his death 
bed he apologised to Brother Ass, his body, that he had driven him 
so hard. There was joy in store for him too, beyond man’s conceiving. 

The ways that Providence chooses to advance men’s knowledge 
and love of divine truth often seem scandalous in the world’s eyes, 
to men who judge only from the level of the here and now and weigh 
only in material scales. The action of Pius IX, for instance, 
in defining the doctrines of the Immaculate Conception in 1854. 
To those who judged according to the world’s prudence there seemed 
so many more worth while things to do. Yet this action, as we see 
it today, inaugurated the era which we rightly call the Marian age in 
the Church. Three years later at Lourdes Our Blessed Lady chose 
this very title “‘ The Immaculate Conception ” for herself when she 
appeared to St. Bernadette. St. Pius X and the present Holy Father 
have chosen to commemorate that glorious year by marking the 
fiftieth and the hundred anniversary of the definition. For the 
Christian world 1854 has become the year of the century. 

When the Church defines a doctrine the intention is not merely 
to establish beyond doubt some truth revealed by God. A definition 
is as well both an invitation and a challenge. And though men are 
not always capable of seeing this at the time, the doctrine operates on 
the minds and hearts of Christians at many levels in the Church, 
supplying strength and ideas particularly apt for the climate of the 
time. Even at this short distance of five years it is evident to many 
what spiritual forces and graces the definition of the Assumption 
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has released in the Church, the great desire to know more about 
Our Lady and her vocation and to do her public honour. 

- It is early yet to count the fruit but the blossom is rich. God is 
fulfilling Himself in many ways and through His Mother is leading 
men in many ways to a greater knowledge of their destiny and 
of His love. Pope Pius XII hoped for great things from the definition 
and it seems that he is not to be disappointed. Speaking in the Piazza 
of St. Peter’s on the day of the definition, he-said: ‘* We are 
confident that this solemn proclamation and definition of the 
Assumption will contribute in no small way to the advantage of 
-human society since it redounds to the glory of the most blessed 
Trinity, to which the Blessed Mother of God was bound by singular 
bonds. . . . and we hope that those who meditate upon the glorious 
example Mary offers us may be more and more convinced of the 
value of a human life entirely devoted to the heavenly Father’s will 
and to bringing good to others. Finally, it is our hope that belief 
in Mary’s bodily Assumption into heaven will make our belief in 
our own resurrection stronger and render it more effective.” 

Preaching on the Assumption almost a hundred years ago, 
Cardinal Newman held up the example of Our Lady as strength 
against the sensuality of the world. His words are even more true 
today when vulgarity so widely “‘ glamourises”’ the flesh that God 
made. “‘ Go to her,” the Cardinal said, “‘ for the royal heart of 
innocence. She is the beautiful gift of God which outshines the: 
of a world.” 


J. G. MCGARRY: - 
St. Patrick's Ces, 


The Saint and the Man 


We cannot be far wrong in saying that the saint of today will be 
distinguished by a remarkable perfection of his human character- 
istics. Indeed, it may be no exaggeration to say that this age will 
never believe in any saint unless it can believe in him first as in the 
fullest sense a man. 

The task of modern ethics and of modern education is, therefore, 
nothing less than the ordering within the supernatural of the natural 
endowments developed to the fall. 


_—JOSEF SELLMAIR': Priest in ‘the World: 


CHRONICLE 


The Priest in the Studio! 

T is part of my job as the priest siti to supervise the 
Catholic film centre in England to be available from time to — 
time for consultation in the film studios. That is when there is 

some question of religious characterisation of other such elements 
in a film. I am often called upon to look at a script before the film 
goes on the floor . . . or maybe I am asked to cast an eye on the 
drawings which the art director has prepared for the sets in the 
film, or perhaps I have to be at hand when the film is actually being 
directed, to see that the characters are behaving authentically. 

This, of course, is a very good thing. It is understood that when a 
film has a medical or some other kind of technical background, 
trouble should be taken to consult those who know something about 
it, and it is just as important to make sure that when a film has a 
religious background, that it should be authentic from the psycho- 
logical point of view as well as being liturgically correct. Unfor- 
tunately, even when a priest is at hand in the studios, his advice is 
not always taken. 

I remember one film (which had better be nameless) in which the 
heroine was supposed to be a young novice in a convent. The art 
director went to a great deal of trouble to make sure that the convent 
background was correct ; the chapel ; Reverend Mother’s office ; 
the cemetery—yes, this had to figure in the story, too—I had 
discussed the details and had taken the art director to visit many 
real convents so as to get ideas for his sets—and then, quite by 
chance, I asked If I might look at the acting script. The very first 
line of dialogue that caught my eye was spoken by an old lay sister 
who says to the young novice as she comes out of chapel : ““ Why 
are you here, you look so happy ?” But the director would not 
accept my assurance that the line was quite ridiculous ; he rather 
liked it, and it stayed in the film. So there is something more to it 
than just seeing that the sets and costumes are correct. 

When I first began visiting the studios, people used to think that 
I was there to censor the film, but when I got them to understand 
that my terms of reference, so to speak, came from the Pope’s 
Encyclical Letter on films in which His Holiness said that the main 
duty of the: various Catholic film centres is “‘to promote good 
motion pictures,” and that quite a number of priests, including 
myself had worked on practical film-making and that we really 


1A broadcast talk _eprosiced by kind permission of the Dimctor of 
Broadcasting, Radio Eireann 
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appreciated the technical side of the business, we got on tke a 
house on fire. 

One of the difficulties is to convince some directors and actors 
that priests and nuns are quite normal people and usually behave 
as such in real life. I remember a film in which a priest had to hear 
the confession of one of the characters. It took a long time to con- 
vince the actor that exaggerated gestures and facial grimaces were 
not required. In the end, the director said : “‘ I believe that perhaps 
you are right, Father.” Of course I was right. 

Sometimes there are amusing mistakes. I have, more than once, 
had technicians come up to me when there are several actors on 
the floor dressed as priests, and say : “* Are you real, or are you 
one of them ?” 

I willingly admit that I am always treated with great consideration 
by the studio staff. This is due to the realisation that we priests do 
have a genuine interest in good cinema and that it is appreciated 
that we are making a constructive contribution to the business of 
promoting good motion pictures. I sometimes meet a lighting 
cameraman, or assistant producer, or maybe a member of the 
constructional engineer’s staff, who will say to me: “I am in 
Captain Boycott with Cardinal Griffin.” This does not mean that 
His Eminence has become a film actor but that the visit he paid to 
the studios when the film Captain Boycott was being made, had been 
remembered and was regarded as an honour to those who were 
there at the time. 

And now to mention a particular example. Having collaborated 
on the script of Give Us This Day some years ago with Edward 
Dmytryk, the director, it gave me great pleasure to meet him again 
at Shepperton Studios last summer and to. be invited to help him 
while he was making the film version of Graham Greene’s contro- 
versial novel, The End Of The Affair. 1 have no doubt that, as a 
result of Dmytryk’s painstaking care with the script it will turn 
out to be a worthwhile film and will surprise many people who may 
have prejudices against it because of what was said about the novel. 

This is because Dmytryk has concerned himself most of all with 
the interior motivation of the characters and not bothered unduly 
about the novel’s external circumstances. We discussed the characters 
of the priest, the atheistic author, the girl who is converted (so 
beautifully played by Deborah Kerr) and I am sure that no one can 
reasonably object to this film. This, I think I may honestly say, 
is due to the fact that the director was willing to have a priest in the 
studio. I am certain that the Catholic priest has a very useful job. 
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to do in the cinema studio, and it is not a case of preaching a sermon. 
From our point of view, only the best is good enough, and if we 
can help to bring this about by being around in a studio and con- 
vincing them that we are really interested in films, our time is not 
wasted—and I hope that is true also of the film-makers themselves. 


JOHN A. V. BURKE 
357 Beulah Hill, London, S.E.19. 


RADIO 


FQXHE results of the fourth Radio Eireann Listener Research 
Survey are to hand, worked out by the Central Statistics Office 
to as many places of decimals as any reasonable individual 

could desire. The first revelation is that Radio Eireann is still the 

station with most listeners in the Twenty-Six Counties. Let some 
of the figures speak for themselves. Of the 3,487 households inter- 
viewed 87% listened to Radio Eireann each day while the enquiry 
was being taken, and only 3% of those who had listened at all had 
not listened to Radio Eireann. Its biggest regular audience is 
between 1 p.m. and 2.30 p.m., the peak period being reached at 

1.30 for the News and Topical Talk, which has the “enormous” 

average audience of 63%. The ungracious will point out that the 

only rival at this period is the rumbling of Concert Hour on the 

Light Programme, and that the radio is as necessary a conversation 

barrier at lunch as the newspaper at breakfast. It is only proper, 

however, to salute the Topical Talk in passing as an innovation 

that has learnt nothing or has nothing to learn from the B.B.C. 

Second choice stations, according to the survey, are Luxembourg, 

56%, B.B.C. Light 46%, Home Service 18%, and A.F.N. 10%. 

The growing popularity of Luxembourg should cause alarm: so 

many more people can find it on the radio than on the map. And 

on Horace’s test—omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci—it never 
even aims at getting more than half marks. 

The figures quoted represent percentages of the total number of 
persons over the age of 14 in households with radio licences. At an 
average of just over three persons to each household this makes a 
total potential audience of 1,320,000 persons. 1 % therefore represents 
13,200 people, 60% represents 792,000. After the News and Topical 
Talk the most popular programmes during the two weeks of the 
survey were Living with Lynch 63% and Hospitals’ Requests 63 %. 
This is the fourth country-wide enquiry to be carried out in different 
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seasons of the year since the beginning of 1953, that is since Mr. 
Gorham became Director of Broadcasting, and seeing that Listener 
Research is the subject he chooses to write about in this year’s 
Handbook, it is obviously very much his idea. He has often written 
better, notably his Broadcasting and Television since 1900 (Dakers, 
1952), which is probably the best history of British broadcasting in 
existence. What emerges from his present article is that Listener 
Research has a very practical bearing on Programme Planning: 
Take the Floor, for instance, was put on after it was discovered that 
ceilidhe music was listened to on electric radios as well as on battery 
sets. He draws attention, too, to the existence of listener panels for 
talks and discussions, music and plays, and regular reports sent in 
by these panels are studied by the programme departments con- 
cerned. Anyone who would like to join these panels is invited to 
write to Radio Eireann for particulars. The response to that sort of 
appeal for listener co-operation is never as good in this country as 
in Britain. When the Head of B.B.C.. Audience Research appealed 
for co-operation from new viewers in 1952, 57,000 volunteered out 
of the 180,000 who had recently taken out licences. Yet without 
similar co-operation Radio Eireann cannot fulfil its main function, 
which, to quote Mr. Charles Brennan, Chairman of Comhairle 
Radio Eireann, is “to provide information, entertainment and 
cultural and educational programmes to satisfy the needs and tastes 
of Irish Listeners.” If we do not have nour needs and tastes satisfied 
we cannot say that the station is not meeting us half way. 

What with examinations intellectual and spiritual, June and July 
are not the best months of the year for listeners. A few things 
however stand out. The Drama Department of Radio Eireann 
used the Belfast Studios of the B.B.C. to record a performance by 
the Belfast Arts Theatre of Charles Morgan’s The Burning Glass 
(June 26). It is a play built around a scientist and his secret, like 
Cronin’s Jupiter Laughs or Seagulls over Sorrento, but it lacks the 
Christian seriousness of the one and the rich comic relief of the 
other. Morgan is that rara avis in any age—a philosopher with an 
infectious style. He “takes” more successfully in his novels than in 
his plays, and playwriting with him as with other British novelists 
is merely indulging the richly rewarding fashion of not letting their 
right hand know what the left is doing. The characters in The 
Burning Glass are not so much persons who think for themselves as 
long-playing records of Mr. Morgan’s own philosophy, liberally 
provided with meaningless phrases like “the tide of modern thought,” . 
“the future of the world” and “the salvation of mankind.” All this 
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without prejudice to the praiseworthy initiative of the Drama 
Department, the adaptation of Philip Rooney, and the production 
of Hubert Wilmot and Séamus Breathnach. 

Of the 448 entries in the Short Story Competition, a story in Irish 
won the first prize. This is but one of many welcome pointers to the 
fact that the best writing in this country nowadays is being done 
in our own language. The reading of the winning story, however, 
left many of us feeling the need for brushing up our Irish. Or perhaps 
if we had something like The Listener here, we could read with greater 
understanding than we heard. Perhaps the story was written to be 
read, and only secondarily to be heard. The tangle in some Irish 
broadcasts is inside the studio as well as inside the listeners’ heads. 
This could certainly not be said about the broadcast on the feast of 
Blessed Oliver Plunkett of a dramatisation of his trial. It was easy 
to follow, and the majestic calmness of the defenceless Archbishop 
and the shiftiness of the corrupted witness were particularly well 
done. The sound effects that told of his death were more eloquent 
than any words. A model of what a broadcast in Irish should be. 

Sound effects are not always so happy. For instance, the Radio 
Times gave an enthusiastic pre-view to the new radiophonic opera, 
Orestes (Third Programme, June 29), which won the 1954 Italia 
Prize. This work was commissioned by the Netherlands Radio 
Union and tried to wed the ancient story to the most up-to-date 
radio techniques. Much of it, especially the concluding chorus, was 
truly classical. A special boost was given to the technique adopted 
to portray the Furies, an unaccompanied male chorus recorded on 
tape with the pitch raised an octave by doubling the speed of the 
tape. To me it sounded like a sillier than usual sound track of a 
Mickey Mouse cartoon, full of sound and Furies signifying nothing. 

Mr. Austin Clarke’s Poetry programme is familiar to a growing 
minority and his tired drawl weaves an incantation, charm or spell 
around his listeners, producing a sort of ectoplasm preparatory to 
his introduction of the Voices. His most recent programme was 
devoted to the work of Gerard Manley Hopkins and Edith 
Sitwell. The Hopkins readings illustrated most of his virtues 
and peculiarities, particularly what Mr. Clarke aptly called his 
inordinate love of alliteration. The Sitwell pieces were admirably 
suited to the warm weather, a composition of place that could 
hardly have been foreseen by either the programme planners or 
Mr. Clarke. 


St. Patrick’s College, Cavan. ' THOMAS HALTON 


THE SACRAMENTS 
AN EXPLANATION OF THE MASS—(continued) 


The Secret Prayers 
After the Offertory come the Secreta, one or more prayers said 
silently by the priest and resembling those said as Collects earlier 
in the Mass. As a general rule they ask God to accept the gifts offered 
at the altar, to sanctify them, and to bestow grace in return for them. 
Let us say this prayer : 
May this sacrifice purify us, O Lord, and obtain for us Thy 
grace. Through Christ Our Lord. Amen. 


The Preface and Sanctus 


Although in the Missal the words ‘“‘ Canon of the Mass ” come 
after the Sanctus, the Preface is in reality part of the Canon or 
most solemn portion of the liturgy of the Mass. It is the thanksgiving 
prayer which leads to the words of Consecration. 

The Preface begins with a dialogue. The priest salutes the people : 
“* The Lord be with you,” to which the server answers in their name : 
** And with you also.” “ Lift up your hearts ”—one of the oldest 
Christian prayers—to which the reply is made: ‘‘ We have lifted 
them up to the Lord.” “ Let us give thanks to the Lord Our God,” 
with the answer: “It is meet and just.” 

_ Say this Prayer : 

_ We join .our voices with the. angels in their song of penne? 

Lord God of . Hosts. 


"The Canon 


In the present practice of the Church the Canon is said silently. 
After the Preface a solemn, austere silence falls on the altar and 
spreads through the congregation. It is a deep but not a deadsilence— 
it is not the silence of the grave. On the contrary it is a silence full 
of life, like the stillness of a spring morning when all nature is 
coming into new life. It is like the silence of the midnight hour of 
that first Christmas when Christ, the Life of the world, came into 
the world. Indeed, it is the same silence because in and through the 
silent but tremendous words which bring the Canon to its climax, 
Christ becomes really present on the altar and sacrifices Himself 
sacramentally to His Father. 


1 Dignum et justum est~words which defy translation. 
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Before the Consecration the priest prays for the Church, the 
Pope, the bishop and the faithful, mentioning the Pope and the 
bishop by their names. He pauses for a few minutes while he asks 
help for those whom he wishes specially to commend to God. 
The priest next invokes the Mother of God, the Apostles, St. 
Cyprian and eleven martyrs of the early Church, thus emphasizing 
the continuity of the life of the Church. These names also keep 
before us models of sanctity and heroic courage. 

Say this prayer : 

Most merciful Father, we ask Thee, through Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son Our Lord, to accept our offering. Protect the Church. We 
recommend to your help the Pope, our bishop and our relatives. 
Through the merits of the Immaculate Virgin Mary, of the Apostles 
and martyrs grant that we may be always favoured with Thy aid. 
When the priest elevates the consecrated Host say with faith, 

piety and love : 

My Lord and my God. 

After the Elevation say : 

O Holy Trinity, I offer You Jesus Christ. I offer You myself in 
union with Him and His Church. 

A main purpose of the prayer after the Consecration is to increase 
the sacrificial spirit in our hearts by recalling three notable sacrifices 
of the Old Law, namely those of Abel, of Abraham and of 
Melchisedech. 

The priest turns again to petition. He recalls the souls of the 
dead whom he wishes to commend to God. Until now we have 
prayed, with the priest, for the Church, the living, the Saints, and 
the dead. Last of all we pray for ourselves and, with true humility, 
for ourselves as sinners. While saying the words Nobis quoque 
peccatoribus (“To us also sinners. . . .”) the priest moderately raises 
his voice and strikes his breast. The fact that we are sinners does 
not lessen our hope to be numbered in the fellowship of the Saints. 
To strengthen our courage a list of fifteen martyrs follows, beginning 
with St. John the Baptist. 


The Prayer for the Dead 
The beautiful prayer for the faithful departed reads as follows : 
Be mindful, O Lord, also of Thy servants who have gone 
before us with the sign.of faith, and rest in the sleep of peace... . 
To these, O. Lord, and to all who sleep in Christ, we beseech Thee 
to grant, of Thy goodness, an abode of sensei light and esa 
Through Christ Our Lord. Amen: 
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The phrases of this prayer were part of the everyday speech of 
the Christians of the first centuries after Christ. ‘* The sign of faith ” 
was Baptism. The dead were referred to as those ‘“‘ who have gone 
before us” [to Glory], and ‘“‘ who rest in the sleep of peace.” 
Heaven is called “‘an abode of comfort (refrigerium), light and 
peace.”” These last words are taken straight from the slabs that 
closed the tombs of the early Christians in the catacombs. 


The Prayer for the Living 


In humble tones we say the prayer for the living : 

To us also, sinners, yet Thy servants, trusting in the greatness 
of Thy mercy, deign to grant some share of heavenly bliss in union 
with Thy holy Apostles and martyrs ... into whose company 
we implore Thee to admit us, not weighing our merits, but freely 
granting us pardon. Through Christ Our Lord. 

We have, then, prayed for ourselves. “‘ In Christian courtesy and 
modesty, before speaking of ourselves we have first gathered others 
about the altar of sacrifice, the Church, the living, the saints, the 
faithful departed. Now, like Mary Magdalen, we cast ourselves 
at the foot of the cross and beg that we may share in the grace of 
the sacrifice. The grace that we ask is that of heavenly bliss in union 
with the saints.” (Parsch.) 

In the list of saints that follows there are seven women martyrs 
of the early Church. One has, therefore, in this oldest part of the 
liturgy of the Mass a proof of the respect of the Church for women. 
It was great honour to be worthy of mention in these lists of saints 
in the Canon. The pagan world despised women as weak and 
contemptible. St. Paul had said that Christ, through His grace, 
made the weak things of the world strong. The names of these 
great martyrs are striking proof of a Gospel truth. 

The Canon proper ends with a solemn act of praise of the Holy 
Trinity. Taking the Sacred Host, the priest makes with it three signs 
of the Cross over the chalice and two before the chalice, and then 
he elevates both chalice and Host. Meanwhile he says : 

Through Him [Christ], and with Him, and in Him, is to Thee, 
God the Father Almighty, in the unity of the Holy Ghost, all honour 
and glory, forever and ever. Amen. 


Christ our Lord is the only door; through Him alone we 
can give worthy praise to the Holy Trinity, that we were estranged 
from by the sin of Adam. He is the Shepherd also Who guides us to 
the Father ; we glorify the Trinity with Him. Our praise at 
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Mass unites with His ; for we are members of His Mystical Body, 
so that we adore the Trinity in Him. 

The Amen of this prayer should be said, at least in spirit, by the 
whole congregation. It is the approval by the faithful of all that has 
preceded it. 

Listen to the words of Pope Pius XII on this point : 

Let the faithful, then, learn to appreciate the dignity to which 
they have been raised by the sacrament of Baptism. They must 
not be content to take part in the Eucharistic Sacrifice by the 
general intention which all the members of Christ and the 
children of the Church ought to have ; they ought also in the 
spirit of the liturgy, to unite themselves closely and of set 
purpose with the High Priest and His minister on earth, 
especially in the moment of the consecration of the divine 
Victim, and join with Him in offering it as the solemn words © 
are pronounced : “‘ Through Him, and with Him, and in Him, 
is given to Thee, God the Father Almighty, in the unity of the 
Holy Spirit, all honour and glory for ever and ever.” And as 
the people answer ‘‘ Amen,”’ let them not forget to offer them- 
selves and their anxieties, their sorrows, their troubles, their 
miseries and their needs, in union with their divine Head 
crucified "(Mediator Dei, 110). 


The Communion 

‘The Gann or Consecration :prayer is the supreme ‘effort of the 
Church to impress on us the fourfold aspect of the oblation contained 
in the sacrifice of the Mass. In it Christ sacramentally offers Himself 
as a sacrifice of adoration, thanksgiving, reparation and petition 
to the Blessed Trinity. He is the perfect gift offered for us. . Christ 
offers us, His mystical members, and the perfection of this offering 
is very much in proportion to the generosity with which we share 
His sacrificial dispositions. We offer Christ, for the Mass is the 
sacrifice of the Church. Finally, we offer ourselves. The gift offered 
in the Mass—the Christ Victim—is the sign of our surrender to 
God’s will and the interior sacrifice of our hearts. The Mass is our 
fullest effort to answer the call of love : ‘‘ Son, give me your heart.” 

Now in return for the honour we have rendered to God by the 
offering of the divine Victim, God invites us to the Communion or 
Sacrificial Banquet. He -wills to give us as the food of our souls 
the very Victim which we, through the hands of the: priest, have 
offered in sacrifice. Thus by: receiving Holy Communion at Mass we 
share in the: most perfect way:in-the.Mass.: Holy Communion brings: 
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us the richest fruit of the Mass. “‘ The tree of the Cross becomes in 
the holy sacrifice of the Mass the tree of life in the paradise of the 
New Testament. Its branches are bent down to us, and the children 
of the Church who desire to maintain this divine life within them- 
selves, must constantly partake of its divine fruit (Parsch).” 

This part of the Mass (which is the liturgical preparation for 
the Communion of the priest and of the people), consists of the 
Pater Noster, the Fractio Panis or Breaking of Bread, the Agnus Dei 
and the Kiss of Peace. 


The Pater Noster 

At the end of the Canon prayer the priest breaks the deep silence 
by saying aloud : Per omnia saecula saeculorum (“‘ For ever and 
ever ’’). To these words the server in the name of the congregation 
replies Amen. This is the Amen which, as we have remarked, ex- 
presses approval of the Canon prayer. 

The priest continues : Let us pray : Directed by saving precepts 
and prompted by divine instruction, we make bold to say... 
Then follows the Our Father, which all should say at this time. 
The introductory words impress on us the great reverence which 
is due to this greatest of prayers. It is the prayer which Christ 
Himself taught His Apostles. From the beginning it had a place in 
the liturgy of the Mass, for it was fitting that the most excellent 
of prayers should be linked with the most sublime of sacrifices. 
Thus the command of Christ was carried into effect : Do this in 
commemoration of me and when you pray say, Our Father .. . 


The Breaking of the Host (Fractio Panis) 

‘At the end “of the Our Father, we have a prayer which is an 
enlargement of its last petition. While the priest says the last words 
of this prayer for deliverance from evil, he breaks the sacred Host 
into two equal parts, one of which he lays on the paten. From the 
other part he breaks a small particle, with which during the solemn 
Pax Domini sit semper vobiscum (“ The peace of the Lord be always 
with you”) he makes the sign of the Cross three times over the 
chalice. The server answers : Et cum spiritu tuo (“ And with you 
also ’). He then allows the small particle to fall into the chalice. 

The Breaking of Bread is one of the most impressive parts of the 
Mass liturgy. It has come straight down to us from the Last Supper. 
The Jews divided bread not by cutting it with a knife but by breaking 
it with their hands (Therefore the expression ‘“‘ to break bread ” 
meant to partake of a meal). In Apostolic times the Eucharistic 
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banquet was called “‘ The Breaking of Bread” and the oldest 
picture of the Mass, which is in the Roman catacombs, is known 
as the Fractio Panis. 

To grasp the full message of the commixture ceremony we must 
delay on a little bit of history. In early times atthe solemn Papal 
Mass in Rome two acolytes brought to the altar a vessel containing 
a particle of the Eucharist which had been preserved from the 
preceding Mass, and this particle was placed in the chalice at the 
commixture ceremony. The lesson this symbolic act taught was 
the connection between one Mass and another, that is, the unity 
and continuity of the holy sacrifice at every period of time and in 
every place. 

More important still, particles of the Holy Eucharist consecrated 
at the Pope’s Mass were sent to the other churches of the city to be 
placed in the chalice at the moment of the commixture in the Mass. © 
This action symbolized the visible union of the various churches with 
the visible head of the entire Church. 

To pin-point the lesson on visible unity through the Eucharist 
on Holy Saturday particles of the Holy Eucharist were brought 
from the Mass of the Pope, as bishop of Rome, to the churches 
of neighbouring bishops. The union of Pope and bishops in the 
celebration of the Paschal Mass was but the outward sign of their 
union in teaching, government, in sacramental life and above all 
in the bond of charity. Indeed the commixture ceremony was but 
one of the many ways in which the early Church —_— tte lessons 
in and through the Eucharist. 


The Agnus Dei 
- This threefold petition to the Lamb of God re-echoes the greeting 
of St. John the Baptist to our Blessed Lord : Behold the Lamb of 
God ; behold Him, who taketh anny the sins of he world. 


The Kiss of Peace 
The Kiss of Peace, now retained only in solemn Masses, empha- 
sizes further the unity and charity which should shine forth in the 
lives of those who nourish their souls with the Eucharist. 


The of the People 
Following the priest’s Communion comes that of the people. 
The ideal wish of the Church is that all should go to Holy Communion 
at this time.. Hence the Council of Trent (Sess. 22, ¢. 6) has exhorted 
“ the- faithful when they attend Mass to communicate not merely 
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spiritually’ but sacramentally by the reception of the Eucharist, 
so that they may derive more abundant fruits from the Most Holy 
Sacrifice.” 

- After the Communion the Mass moves quickly to its close. 
The priest pronounces the dismissal : Jte, missa est (“‘ Go, the 
Mass is ended” or, “‘ Go, you are dismissed”). With profit we 
may translate these words not merely literally but into their sense ; as 
a solemn mission or mandate given to the congregation. “ Go,”’ 
the words say to each member of the congregation, “it is your 
mission to carry into your daily life in the world the spirit of the 
sacrifice you have offered through the hands of the priest. Bring 
the spirit of the Mass into your daily life and bring your daily life 
into the Mass, finding there its inspiration.” Say this prayer : 

O Lord, we have received the graces of the Holy Sacrifice, 
help us to put them to use, proving ourselves in our daily conduct 
to be good Christians, in labour and in suffering, in patience and 
in charity. 


The Last Blessing and the Gospel of St. John 

After the final blessing in the Mass the priest goes to the Gospel 
side of the altar and there, as a general rule, reads the opening 
passages of St. John’s Gospel. In a most sublime way it presents a 
vision of Christ Incarnate and sums up all that has been sacra- 
mentally re-enacted in the action of the Mass: The Word was 
made flesh and dwelt amongst us ; and we saw his glory, the glory 
as it were of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace. and truth. 
With grateful hearts the people through the server, reply, “* Deo 
Gratias ” Thanks be tor God.” 


ROBERT CULHANE 
Cluain Mhuire, Galway. 


Omnia Omnibus 


To be “ all things to all men” does not mean, as some seem to 
think, to cultivate a false geniality or to be hail-fellow-well-met 
with high-and low.:It does not mean becoming the equal of those 
whom one should be: ‘raising. to one’s own level and to a higher 
world. 


—JOSEF SELLMAIR : : The Priest in the World 


DOCUMENTS 


The following is the text of the pastoral issued by the 
Bishops of Ireland on 10 July 1955. 


OU will will have read in the Trinity Sunday Pastoral of His 
Eminence, Cardinal Griffin, as well as in the daily press, that 
it has been arranged by the Irish Hierarchy with His Eminence 

and the Hierachy of England and Wales that the missions, given 
by Irish missioners, to Irish born Catholics in England and Wales 
be further developed and co-ordinated. In this way the members 
of all the Irish mission-giving Orders will share in the work. 

Our warmest thanks are due to His Eminence and the members 
of the English and Welsh Hierarchy for their immediate and 
whole-hearted acceptance of the mission scheme. We also heartily 
thank the Provincials of the Orders for their practical and generous 
response to our call. 

The missions are being organised on a long term basis and it 
is hoped that they will be continued from year to year. His 
Eminence, Cardinal Griffin, who has long shown a real and practical 
interest in the welfare of our people, has suggested that for this 
year they be confined to the Archdiocese of Westminster and 
Birmingham, in which are found the greatest concentrations of 
Irish-born Catholics. But they will be later extended to all the 
dioceses of England and Wales, so that the voice of Catholic 
Ireland may, through: Irish missioners, reach our ‘people, wherever: 
they may be. 

Prayer for the Success of the Missions 

We exhort all our people to pray for the success of these missions 

and for the spiritual and temporal welfare of our boys and girls, 
our men and women, who have made their home or their sphere 
of labour beyond the seas. 
- The late Holy Father, Pius XI, in his zeal for the welfare of all 
who have had to seek employment in another land, has authorised 
a special prayer for emigrants. A copy of this prayer is appended. 
We request the heads of families to have this prayer recited at the 
Family Rosary. We ask the teachers kindly to teach it to the 
children and have it recited by them in school. 

We hereby prescribe that this year the Feast of the Assumption 
of Our Blessed Lady be a day of special prayer for our emigrants. 
The clergy are requested to take this notice as official intimation. 

The names of the Parishes i in England and Wales in which these 
missions are to be given, during this and subsequent years, will be 
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published, with the dates, in the daily and provincial press. We 
request parents to bring these missions to the knowledge of their 
children abroad and to urge them to attend. 

It would be most helpful if parents would co-operate in having 
the addresses of their children sent to the priest of the parish in 
which they live. Our emigrants are often shy of approaching the 
priest in England, or they do not see the need of letting him know 
of their residence in his parish. It will not be necessary for parents 
to write personally to the priest. It will be enough if they give the 
address of their boy or girl to their own priest. He will send the 
address himself or have it forwarded through a diocesan organi- 
sation to which this work has been entrusted. 

The Catholic Social Welfare Bureau, 18 Westland Row, Dublin, 
will be always happy to forward addresses, to seek information 
concerning our people abroad, and to help them in their spiritual 
and temporal affairs. 

That those who have gone abroad may be more effectively 
helped, we ask our Parish Priests, especially of city and town 
parishes, to entrust the care of emigrants to one specific priest, or 
to two if necessary, who will consult for the welfare of our emigrants 
before they leave and when they return. 


The Irish Apostolate 


It has also been arranged with His Eminence, Cardinal Griffin, 
‘and the Hierarchy of England and Wales, that*Father Aidan 
McGrath of. the’ Maynooth Mission to China should go to Englarid 
and Wales to foster the Apostolic spirit among our people there 
through the Legion of Mary and its auxiliary Association, the 
Patricians. 

In the providence of God Irish erhigrants have played a notable 
part in building up the Catholic Church. This was especially true 
in the countries of the New World, to which they went after the 
Famine. They held firmly to their faith, married Catholics, raised 
Catholic families, contributed’ generously to the building and 
support of Catholic churches and schools, and were always happy 
to give a son or a daughter to the service of the Church. They helped 
in no small way to build m2 Catholic a. with a living 
practical faith. 

Our emigrants of the present day have even a greater opportunity 
in countries where so many are without faith but would follow the 
truth, if it shone forth in a living example. In these days when 
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successive Popes have made the lay apostolate the dearest wish of 
their hearts, when so many lay men and women of every country 
are helping to advance the cause of Christ and to defend it against 
organised attack, our people also should try to give this living 
example. By Confirmation they have been enrolled as soldiers of 
Christ. They should be active soldiers, showing that they appreciate 
the truth of their faith and its power to influence their lives. They 
should be proud to stand fast by it and to defend it against attack. 

To be apostles abroad our people have no need to preach. They 
will be apostles by living up to the teaching of their faith. Their 
actions and example will speak louder than any words. Their faith 
will be respected by non-Catholics if it is seen to have a good 
influence on their lives, in making them sober, industrious and 
self-respecting. Their faith, and indeed their country, will be judged - 
by their conduct, respected if their conduct deserves respect, 
despised if it is evil or disorderly. 

By the practice of their faith our emigrants can apostles also 
to the young men and women of their own country who have just 
arrived and who are inclined to follow the example of those who 
are there before them. The first duty of our emigrants is to help 
one another in their spiritual and temporal necessities. 


Our people at home and abroad are connie of an active and 
zealous lay apostolate, whenever they are persuaded of its necessity. - 
If proof be needed, we see in the Legion of Mary one of the most 
active and successful forms of the lay apostolate. Its influence has 
spread over the five continents, and its spirit has given strength 
to people, young and old, of every race and colour. 

We are confident that our emigrants will give a warm welcome 
to Father McGrath and his assistants, who have suffered for the 
Faith in China and who now come to their countrymen and 
women as envoys of the Legion of Mary. We hope that through 
their inspiration many will enrol themselves under the standard of 
Our Blessed Lady. 


: Preparation at Home 
Each year many thousands of our young men and women go 
abroad. It is our duty to help them. The first and most important 
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help we should give them is to prepare them at home for a truly 
Christian life wherever that life is to be spent. 

Warnings of danger to faith and morals have not hitherto moved 
intending emigrants or their parents, for the reason that they cannot 
visualise conditions of which they have no experience. There is one 
warning, however, which all can understand. We refer to the truly 
terrible dangers confronting young girls who go to the cities of 
Great Britain without having employment already arranged or a 
good friend to meet them. Evil persons are on the watch to meet 
them and to drag them down to the depths. 

If parents themselves fail to realise these dangers, they should 
at least heed the warnings given by those who have actual know- 
ledge of the sad histories of some of our girl emigrants. Parents 
should realise that they are under the gravest obligation to consult 
for the spiritual and temporal welfare of their children abroad as 
well as at home and to ensure that inexperienced girls should not 
rush blindly into deadly danger to soul and body. 

The peril to the ordinary adult arises from a widespread 
indifference to religious faith and worship, a disregard of Christian 
moral standards in theory and practice, an atmosphere in places 
of work and amusement indifferent to religion and often opposed 
to Christian morals. This atmosphere, making itself felt in conver- 
sation and outlook, is more dangerous than hostility or bigotry to 
our young people, who come from a country where positive 
influences favour religious practice, where it is often easier to go 
to -Mass than ‘to stay ‘away: without: sufficient” reason. Our People 
are not easily driven, but they are often easily led. ~ es 

-In- spite of this atmosphere ‘the ‘practice of dalton is ‘always 
possible for our emigrants, as is evident from the fact that the: 
great majority do practise. If there is bad example, there is also’ 
much good example. Everywhere there are zealous Catholics, 
practising their faith. The Catholic churches are usually filled and 
the priests are most anxious to help all. members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

‘But to remain faithful is in the midst of a widespread indifference, 
to which they were not accustomed; our young people must have 
a firm devotion to their faith, a real appreciation of its value for 
this life and the next, a firm determination to practise it, wherever 
they may find themselves, and a fixed resolution to make use of 
the helps for good living which it ‘gives. It is weakness in this 
devotion and. sepokation. which is. often. responsible_ for cases of 


i 
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Our duty, then, and the duty of all who are responsible for the 
education of our youth, is not only to give them a good knowledge 
of their religion, but to fix in their minds and hearts a firm devotion 
to it, a strong determination to be faithful to it in all circumstances 
and to use the means of grace, to say their morning and evening 
prayers, to frequent the Sacraments and to assist at Mass every 
Sunday in spite of every obstacle and difficulty. In this training 
parents have their part to play. Therefore we exhort them to do 
their best to instil devotion to the Faith into the minds and hearts 
of their children, and to ensure that when they leave school they 
join a sodality or confraternity. 

We pray Almighty God to bless our people at home and abroad 
and especially all ‘those who in any way help our young people 
to remain faithful, like their forefathers, to the traditions of the 
Faith. 


Prayer for Emigrants 
O Jesus, 


who, in the first days of thy life on earth, 
wast compelled to leave the land of thy birth, ; 
and with Mary, thy loving mother, and St. Joseph, 
to endure in Egypt 
the hardships and poverty of emigrants, 
turn thine eyes in mercy upon our people 
‘who, in search of employment, 
are forced to leave their native land. 
Far away from all that is dear to them, 
and faced with the difficulties of a new life, 
they are often exposed to grave temptation 
and dangers to the salvation of their souls. 
Be thou, O Lord, their guide upon their way, 
their support in labour, 
their consolation in sorrow, 
their strength in temptation. 
Keep them loyal to their faith, 
free from sin, 
and faithful to all their family ties. 
Grant that, when this life’s journey is ended. 
we may be all united — 
in the blessedness of our heavenly home, Amen. 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph, our emigrants.” 
(350 days indulgence.) ; 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear Editor, 

Father Abbott’s alluring article in the July number evokes the 
gratitude of the Apostolic Union. May I add just one point. For 
some time Gill’s and other booksellers have discontinued carrying 
stocks of the Ratio Mensis, but they can be had from the printers, 
The Leinster Leader of Naas.1 Some diocesan unions find it 
convenient to order a supply which they make available to their 
members at the diocesan retreat or at the periodical days of 
recollection. 

I have a large stock of a recent booklet Pius X and the Apostolic 
Union and shall be very pleased to supply gratis any number of 
copies to those who apply to me for them. If they thought well 
of enclosing a stamp it would enable me to approach the marking 
of No. 8 of my own Ratio with greater ease of mind! 


CATHAL McCARTHY, 
National Director of Ap. Union. 


Holy Cross College, Clonliffe, Dublin. 


1 Reprints of Father Abbott’s article are still available from The Leinstar 
Leader.—EbitTor. 
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Paul The Apostle. Giuseppe Ricciotti. 
Translated by Alba Zizzamia. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Company. 1953. Pp. 540. Illus- 
trated. Price $7.50. 


Tue author of this book, Abbot 
Ricciotti, is a scholar of international 
reputation. His History of Israel, 
which was published in 1932-4, made 
his name internationally, although he 
was already well-known as a scholar 
in Italy. His Life of Christ, which 
appeared during the recent War, has 
since been . translated into thirteen 
languages, and is rightly regarded as 
a classic. This work on St. Paul 
completes the trilogy, and it is now 
presented in an English translation. 
In Paul the Apostle we find all the 
qualities that distinguished the author’s 
earlier work. There is the same 
thoroughness of treatment, clarity of 
exposition and attractiveness of style. 
In the Introduction, which covers 
about one-third of the book, the back- 
ground for the drama of St. Paul’s 
career is skilfully constructed and 
Paul’s gifts as a writer, his personal 
appearance and his health are dis- 
cussed. with characteristic thorough- 
ness. The question of the “ stimulus 
carnis” is examined in. the chapter 


on Paul’s health. Ricciotti supports 


the view of the great majority of 
modern scholars—and ‘this was -also 
the view of the Greek and early Latin 
Fathers—that the “sting” was a 
chronic physical ailment, and he makes 
the original suggestion that it was an 
immediate result of the Apostle’s 
mystical experiences. In this connec- 
tion, an interesting parallel is drawn 
between St. Paul and St. Teresa of 


Avila. Another notable feature of the . 


Introduction is the chapter. on 
“Charisms in Early Christianity:” 


These extraordinary gifts, with which © 


some of the early Christians were 
endowed, figure prominently in the 
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Epistles of St. Paul and their mode of 
operation is always intriguing. Com- 
mentators generally are content to list 
the charisms and give a definition of 
each in turn. Ricciotti, however, pre- 
faces his treatment with an imaginary 
description of a liturgical assembly in 
which some of the charismatics take 
part. He succeeds in making these 
people very real and one is left with 
the suspicion that the early Christians 
might find our sodality meetings rather 
dull affairs ! The problems of Pauline 
chronology are also dealt with and the 
rationalist criticism of Paul’s person 
and message is ably refuted. 

It is in the biography itself, however, 
that Ricciotti’s gifts as a writer, 
historian and exegete are most in 
evidence. The sources for the life of 
St. Paul are the Acts of the Apostles 
and his own Epistles. The Acts, after a 
slight sketch of his early life, supplies 
us with fuller details about his middle 
life, and the Epistles provide much 
subsidiary 
missionary labours during the same 
period. About his later life we have 
very little authentic information, apart 
from scattered hints in a few short 
letters written towards the end of his 
career. Ricciotti uses these sources 
with the sure judgment of the trained 
historian to build up a clear and con- 
sistent narrative. The early life of St. 
Paul at Tarsus, the training he received 
“at the feet of Gamaliel”, and his 
frame of mind at the time of the stoning 
of St. Stephen are fully described and 
the Rationalist attempt to explain 
away his conversion along psycho- 
logical lines is shown, to be without 
foundation. Thestory ofhis missionary 
career is an admirable blend of solid 
learning, sound exegesis, and vivid 
writing. The composition of each 
Epistle is dealt with in its proper place, 
there are timely quotations, and a 
personal analysis of each. The sound- 
ness of the author’s exegesis is evident, 


information about his 
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for example, in his treatment of Paul’s 
thought on the Second Coming of 
Christ (pp. 332-340), and the charm 
of his style may be judged from the 
imaginary conversation between St. 
Peter and St. Paul when the latter went 
first to Jerusalem to become acquainted 
with the Prince of the Apostles 
(pp. 235-238). The common impression 
of Paul as a restless man rushing from 
place to place is entirely dispelled in 
the account of his missionary journeys, 
which shows him as a man who not 
only preached and converted, but who 
left behind him Christian communities 
which he had thoroughly organised 
and which were nurtured and watched 
over and admonished in his Epistles. 
One of the great merits, in fact, of 
this book is that it gives us a living and 
authentic portrait of Paul the man. 
Was it St. John Chrysostom who said : 
** Though he was an Apostle, he was 
also aman” ? We see Paul here as he 
really was in life : a dynamic, fearless 
man, moving among the turbulent 
cities of the Levant, pursued wherever 
he went by the relentless Jews, working 
with his hands to keep himself alive 
for his great task, writing letters after 
a long day to his spiritual children in 
the communities he had founded ; a 
man of almost polar opposites— 
physically weak but immensely tough ; 
utterly humble yet absolutely sure of 
his great vocation ; tenderly affec- 
tionate yet also (when moved) stern, 
irascible and volcanic; subject to 
depression yet radiant amid the storm 
and stress of life ; a man who could 
mix with all sorts and conditions of 
men, Jewish and Gentile, and who 
endured such hardships and per- 
secutions as few have endured, yet 
never for a moment doubted Him in 
whom he had believed. This is the man 
who stands before us in the pages of 
Ricciotti and no Catholic biographer 
of Paul has succeeded so well in making 
the great Apostle live for us again. 

The preacher should find in this book 


material to lend colour to his sermons 
onSt. Paul. Thefaithful knowthat Paul 
was a great missionary, but they would 
also be interested to hear about the 
sort of roads he had to travel, the 
kind of ships he used, and the number 
of miles he covered on each missionary 
journey. They know, too, that he was 
a great writer, but not many could 
describe what a letter was like, the 
sort of material that was used at the 
time, the length of time it would take 
to write an Epistle, and the manner in 
which it was “ posted” to its des- 
tination. They are well aware that Paul 
was a great saint, but they may not 
realise that he was a saint composed 
of many saints—‘‘a mystic like 
Catherine of Siena .. . philosopher 
like Thomas Aquinas. . . a missionary 
like Francis Xavier . . . an ascetic like 
Thomas a Kempis . . . a shepherd of 
souls like Philip Neri.” 

A word must be said about the 
translation. It is very well done, on 
the whole, and the reader has seldom 
the impression that he is now reading 
an original. It is evident from the use 
of words like “* stopover ” (for a place 
where a night is spent), or a “‘rewrite”’ 
or “ stand in ” that the translation was 
made on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and some phrases, like a ‘“‘ cargo of 
Scriptural quotations”, or “ loom- 
calloused hands” or a “ togaed 
scoundrel ’” might have been rendered 
more elegantly. 

A few misprints have been noticed : 
“* Dionysius ” for the god “* Dionysus” 
(pp. 52, 62, 63, 64) ; ‘ Redemer ” for 
“Redeemer” (p. 122); claque”’ 
for “‘ clique’ (p. 423). The map to 
which the reader is referred in the 
footnote on p. 3 is missing from the 
end of the book. 

The photographs, which are a 
feature of the Italian edition, are all 
reproduced but unfortunately they are 
considerably reduced in size and some, 
as a result, are indistinct. 

Apart from these minor blemishes, — 
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however, the book is a credit to the 
publishers, who have maintained the 
high standard in paper, printing and 
binding for which they are rightly 


famed. 
JosEPH A. CARROLL 
Clonliffe, Dublin. 


The Bible. In the translation 
of Charles Thomson. As edited, 
revised and enlarged by C. A. Muses. 
Colorado and New York: The 
Falcon’s Wing Press. 1954. Pp. 1426. 
Price $6.50. 


Tue first English translation of the 
Septuagint Bible appears to be that of 
the Irishman, Charles Thomson, which 
was published at Philadelphia in 1808. 
The only other extant English trans- 
lation, also a Protestant one, is that 
by Sir Lancelot Brenton, which 
appeared in London in 1844. Thomson 
adopted the text of the Vatican edition 
of Sixtus V (Rome, 1587), which was 
based on the Codex Vaticanus, but 
which used other codices to supply 
lacunae and correct errors. Though 
his translation was well received at the 
time, not all his renderings would meet 
with universal approval to-day. Yet 
his work contains fewer errors than 
Brenton’s, and for that reason C. A. 
Muses considered it more acceptable as 
the basis for this new revised English 
language translation of the Greek, 
the oldest version of the Old Testament. 

How does Muses’ edition differ 
from Thomson’s? In a foreword the 
editor writes: ‘‘ We have confined 
ourselves to changing Thomson’s work 
only where the facts of the text re- 
quired it, or where another translation 
was called for preferentially by the 
oldest manuscript tradition. In several 
instances we have corrected Thomson’s 
wording. Where the oldest surviving 
manuscript of any feasible length for 
the basis of a recension—the Codex 
Vaticanus—is lacking, best readings 


have been supplied from the next. 
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oldest portion of the manuscript 
tradition, depending for principal 
authority in this respect on the 
Sinaitic and Alexandrian codices, and 
the editors of the Sixtine text” 
(p. xii). Moreover, Muses has included 
the additional material in the Book of 
Esther which, although found in the 
Greek, was omitted by Thomson. He 
has also inserted many of the addenda 
and corrigenda which Thomson had 
embodied in a desk copy of his work, 
now the property of the Library. 
Company of Philadelphia. 

Students of Sacred Scripture are. 
aware of the help the Greek text can 
give in construing doubtful passages. 
They know also that the Bible used. 
by Our Divine Lord and His friends 
was a Greek text, and that the Psalms 
in St. Jerome’s Vulgate, so familiar 
to priests, was a revision on the basis 
of the Septuagint. Those not familiar 
with Greek will find in this finely- 
produced volume a welcome aid to 
Bible study. The editor deserves our 
thanks for his painstaking revision of 
the first—and best—English translation 
of the LXX. 

It should be notéd that the 
version does not contain the books 
of the Septuagint which Catholics 
call deuterocanonical and Anglicans 
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La Paroisse Cellule Sociale. Compte 
Rendu des Cours et Conférences. 
Montréal: Institut Social Popu- 
laire, 25 rue Jassy ouest, Montréal. 
1953. Pp. 204. Price $2.00 


THE present volume contains the con- 
ferences given at the 30th session of 
the “‘ Semaines Sociales de Canada” 
held in Edmundston in September 
1953. The Canadian Semaines Sociales 
are modelled on the French institution 
of the same name, but the interests of 
the Canadians seem to be rather more 


“clerical”? than the French. Their 
Semaines often resemble the French 
“Congrés de I’Union des Oeuvres ” 
in that the problems dealt with are 
primarily pastoral. The ‘“* Semaines 
Sociales de France’’, on the other 
hand, strike more deeply and more 
directly into the heart of secular affairs. 
The Edmundston session examined 
the nature and function of the parish 
as a social cell in the changing society 
of French Canada. The interest for the 
Irish reader lies in the striking resem- 
blances (as well as differences) between 
the situation in French-speaking 
Canada and that in our own country. 
A thoughtful reading of this book 
will help to bring some of our own 
problems into focus. 
Dromore PeTER MCCONVILLE 


New Problems In Medical Ethics, 
Second Series. Translated from the 
French by Malachy’ Gerard 
Carroll and edited by Dom Peter 
Flood, O.S.B., B.A., M.D., M.Ch., 
J.C.L., Barrister-at-Law. Cork: 
Mercier Press. 1954. Price 21/-. 


TRANSLATED from - comparatively 
recent issues of Cahiers Laénnec, a 
review devoted to. the frank. and 
authoritative discussion: of -Medico- 
Moral and Medico-Legal problems, 
this book, the second of a series, con- 
tains five distinct ‘ studies.” Each 
study consists of a number of papers 
in which the subject under discussion 
is treated from various angles so that 
usually we get a comprehensive view 
of its medical, moral and legal 
implications. 

Artificial insemination is the subject 
of the first study, and in the opening 
paper Dr. Palmer describes sterility- 
test procedures, discusses the indica- 
tions for insemination with husband- 
sperm or donor-sperm, and mentions 
the legal safeguards which are sug- 
gested for the protection. of all: 
concerned. In the original (Cahiers 
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Laénnec, June, 1946) a_ footnote 
emphasises that this paper is purely 
descriptive and that the moral position 
of the review with to the 
techniques mentioned would be stated 
in subsequent papers. It would have 
been wise to reproduce this footnote, 
as the calm objective language used in 
describing obviously immoral practices 
might easily prevent a sensitive reader 
from proceeding further. Gabriel 
Marcel’s contribution underlines one 
of the de-humanising consequences 
which would result from widespread 
donor-insemination, namely the hasten- 
ing on of an ‘“ anonymised ” world, 
where the individual would lose his 
personal dignity and become more and 
more ‘“‘a simple specimen labelled 
and numbered.” Professor Savatier 
outlines the legal problems—rape, 
paternity, inheritance, etc., as they 
arise under French Law, and in a short 
essay on the growing practice of 
artificial insemination in England Pére 
Larére quotes the opinion of a leading 
jurist “that fecundation by a donor 
can be legally considered adultery.” 
The moral issues are ably dealt with 
by Pére Tesson in a paper which was 
written in 1946 but revised and re- 
issued later on after Pius XII had given 
his important discourse to the Inter- 
national Convention of Catholic 
Physicians on Sept. 29, 1949. (The 
Papal discourse in extenso is given as 
an appendix). The paper subjects the 
whole process—the preliminary obtain- 
ing of the sperm and the actual insemi- 
nation—to a thorough examination in 
the light of unchanging moral 
principles, and the conclusion reached, 
in harmony with Papal teaching, is 
“* that all procreation with the married 
couple must be the fruit of a physical 
union accomplished according to the 
laws of nature.” It is not forbidden 
to use artificial means so as to facilitate 
natural union, nor is it certainly 
unlawful after natural union to project 
the semen still further into the- female 
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genital ducts. These interventions are 
examples of assisted natural insemi- 
nation rather than of artificial 
insemination. 

The second study is devoted to 
narcoanalysis, which may be described 
with more clarity than accuracy as the 
use of drugs to induce the subject to 
talk. These ‘ twilight confidences ”’ 
sometimes facilitate diagnosis and 
treatment of mental ills. All the papers 
ridicule the idea of a “ truth-drug”, 
which forces the subject to make 
spontaneous and necessarily truthful 
admissions. There is no such drug, in 
spite of the journalistic build-up of 
penthotal and some of the other 
barbiturates. The relief afforded by 
this information is somewhat tempered 
by the rather sinister statement that for 
the obtaining of spontaneous admis- 
sions “‘ the police possess more simple 
and more efficacious processes.”” The 
medical papers have an added value 
inasmuch as they are written by 
practising psychiatrists who have used 
the procedure of narcoanalysis in the 
course of their professional work. A 
certain difference of opinion as to its 
value is evident, but it is conceded that 
there are circumstances and cases 
where narcosis does facilitate diagnosis 
of a neurotic or psychopathological 
condition and where treatment under 
narcosis can benefit the patient. In 
these circumstances the lawfulness of 
the procedure must be admitted on 
the same grounds—and with the same 
safeguards—which justify the use of 
- hypnosis. Pére Larére, however, points 
to. an additional danger involved in 
continued sessions of analysis—the 


danger of drug-addiction. The public. 


distrust of narcoanalysis stems from 
its use by medical experts called upon 
to assist in judicial cases. In defending 
the right of the psychiatrist to use the 


method. of narcoanalysis in order to 


determine whether the accused’s. plea 
of insanity or serious mental distur- 


bance. is justified or not, M..Gounelle. 
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makes some statements that are open 
to question or at least to misinter- 
pretation. For example, in p. 140 he 
writes : “‘ properly understood, the 
interest of Society in establishing its 
proof must be regarded as superior to 
the interest of the individual in 
avoiding physical and moral injury 
to his person.” Would physical or 
mental torture be excluded by “a 
proper understanding ”’ of this superi- 
ority of Society’s right? The function 
of the medical expert in criminal cases 
needs further study and clarification, 
and it would be interesting to have a 
detailed examination of his position 
and duties from the standpoint of 
English (and Irish) Law. 

The third and fourth studies have a 
decidedly legal bias, and while the 
writers have French law in mind 
many of the fundamental points raised 
have a much wider issue. Professor 
Savatier discusses the legal respon- 
sibility of the doctor for ill-effects 
which the patient suffers while under 
his care. In connection with the 
“State-doctor” and “‘Factory-doctor” 
he makes a gallant, but scarcely 
successful attempt, to establish a 
harmonious compromise between the 
doctor’s obligations to his patient and 
his. obligations to the State or business 
firm. which employs him. There are 
three papers on the medical secret 
and it is interesting to see that the law 
in France not merely recognises the 
doctor’s privilege, but imposes an 
obligation of secrecy which is more 
rigid than the ethical obligation. A 
paper on medical secrecy from the 
purely moral standpoint would have 
greatly enhanced the value of this 
section. 

The final study on death underlines 
the doctor’s opportunity to give un- 
obtrusive. spiritual assistance to a 
dying patient. : 

The translation could have been 
happier in parts, but nevertheless all 
concerned, the translator, the editor. 


and the publisher, deserve our thanks 
for making available in English these 
important contributions to the growing 
literature of medical ethics. 

PATRICK LENNON 
Carlow 


Iris Hibernia 1955. (Society of Irish 
Students at Fribourg University). 
Price 2/6. 

Tarlaith. (St. Jarlath’s College Past 
Pupils’ Union). Price 5/-. 

The Collegian 1954. (St. Malachy’s 
College, Belfsst). Price 3/6. 


Molua 1954. (The Association of St. 
Gregory, Diocese of Killaloe). n.p.g. 


Vexilla Regis 1954-°55. (Vexilla Regis 

Society). Price 5/-. 

Boru Jarlaith and Iris Hibernia have 
made a welcome departure from the 
customary pattern of annuals by 
devoting the bulk of the issue to 
general themes and little to house 
material. In furthering its aim to bring 
Ireland into closer contact with the 
Continent Jris Hibernia this year gives 
over almost its entire space to the 
subject of contemporary philosophy. 
Contributors include— Professors 
Philippe and Luyten of Fribourg; 
McNicholl of the Angelicium, Rome; 
Dempsey of Cork, and Newman of 
Maynooth. 

Tarlaith, the first number of which 
has appeared, is published by the Past 
Pupils’ Union of St. Jarlath’s, Tuam. 
This is not an annual and College 
affairs receive little notice. The policy 
is rather to devote attention to more 
important matters, a course for which 
the review is to be commended. This 
first number presents a symposium on 
“The Catholic Layman” consisting 
of four articles. Of these that by 
Father Joseph Cunnane on “The 
Priest and Layman in Modern 
Ireland” is outstanding and deserves 
the widest circulation. Mr. M. J. 
Molloy, the dramatist, writes amus- 
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ingly on “Some Odious Com- 
parisons.” Other contributors include 
Father Paul Waldron, J. P. Griffith, 
T. F. McCann, Father M. F. Malone, 
Father Patrick O’Brien and Father 
M. I. Mooney. 


The Collegian, as its title promises, 
devotes attention chiefly to the affairs 
of the Belfast College, St. Malachy’s. 
But there is a long and interesting 
account of his experiences by Colum- 
ban missionary Father Owen O’Kane, 
an alumnus of St. Malachy’s. 


Molua keeps its different, non-glossy 
line, serving both as diocesan almanac 
and organ of the Association of St. 
Gregory. The printing, by Three 
Candles Ltd., is up to the high standard 
of that house. 


Vexilla Regis casts a wide net for 
the subjects of its articles. The 1955 
edition is profusely illustrated. 

J. G. MCGARRY 
Maynooth. 


Marie et notre sacerdoce. E. Neubert 
S.M. Paris : Editions Spes. 390 frs. 


Our Lorp is Priest because His 
human nature was assumed by the 
Person of the Word. In giving Him 
His human nature, therefore, Our 
Lady contributed an essential element 
to His priesthood. And so, over and 
above the relationship of Mother and 
son, special bonds exist between Our 
Lady and the priest. Pére Neubert’s 
brief chapters set forth the clear 
dogmatic basis of these relations and 
the practical conclusions that the 
priest should draw from them. Thus, 
as the Son of God, in order to become 
our Priest, had first to belong to Mary 
as her child, so the priest, for the full 
fruitfulness of his ministry, ought to 
seek ever closer union with her. The 
Mother-son relationship, which was 
solemnly proclaimed on Calvary, will 
thus be deepened and enriched by this 
sense of union with her during the 
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daily Mass. Similarly, Pére Neubert 
shows the priest how to get our Lady 
to accompany him on his round of 
duties, in presbytery, church, and 
parish, making his life sweeter, less 
anxious and far more fruitful. His 
brief statements of doctrine are neither 
over-learned nor remiss, and each is 
followed by a half-a-dozen pages of 
practical application to the priest's 
interior life and ministry. In a few 
lines he shows how the title Virgo 
sacerdos, while capable of sound 
meaning, is objected to as contracting 
rather than enlarging Our Lady’s 
place in our redemption. 

‘This well-reasoned and temperate 
exposition of practical Mariology for 
the priest is at the same time warm 
and inspiring. Writers on this subject 
might learn from it that a book on 
Our Lady need not be unenthusiastic 
in order to be sane and well-founded. 

DoNNCHADH O FLOINN 
Maynooth 


Hilaire Belloc : 
Morton. London : 
Carter. Pp. 181. 


Tans i is neither a biography of Belloc 
nor a critical appraisal of his life and 
work, but an enthusiastic personal 
memoir written by a fellow-Catholic, 


A Memoir. J. B. 
Hollis and 
12/6. 


Mr. J: B. Morton, who became an 


acquaintance and friend of the Bellocs 
only in: 1922, when Belloc himself 
_was already fifty two years of age. It 
_ mirrors the vitality and the partiality 
of its subject. Controversial issues, are 
passed by or vigorously simplified ; 
Belloc’s aggressiveness as a Catholic 
being approved for its aim, which was 
to show that ‘non-Catholics were 
really eccentric to the life of Europe ; 
whereas many-English Catholics to- 
day dperecate the violent eccentricity 
associated -with Belloc: ‘himself --and 


G. K. Chesterton. Mr. Morton relates 
touchingly but--without any reser- 
vations Belloc’s nightly habit of signing . 
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the Cross on the door of the room in 
which his wife had died—‘‘a room 
that was never opened,”—and Belloc’s 
unmitigated use of black-edged note- 
paper and black clothes. ‘“* These 
things,” we are told, “‘ are the business 
of the bereaved, and of nobody else.” 
It is interesting to find that Belloc’s 
hopes of immortality rested more and 
more on his poetry, since critical 
opinion seems to be tending at last in 
its favour ; so that lovers of his clear 
and melodious poetry really need not 
join Mr. Morton in attacking other 
kinds—** barbed-wire verse, which is 
so difficult to penetrate, and usually 
protects nothing but a refuse-heap. 
The present fashion will not last. 
Perhaps it ‘will be succeeded by some- 
thing evei more debased.” 
Nevertheless this lively and most 
readable memoir is a fine testimony to 
a personality which kept you “all 
the time at your highest potential, 
physically and mentally.” Belloc’s 
love of the physical is minutely im- 
pressed on us by the accounts of an 
outsider (as against Belloc’s own 
Essays) of his incredible tramps across 
Europe and through England, and 
his erratic sailings in the Channel. 
The writer allows this characteristic to 
merge naturally with Belloc’s ‘intel- 
lectual gusto, and with his recurrent 
visionary glimpses of the last Harbour 
or the last Place of Peace ; that final 
landfall where all the common and 
familiar things are transfigured for 
ever. The merit of Mr. Morton’s 
anecdotes is that they justify “the 
legend ” of Belloc’s tempestuous and 
often bewildering gaiety; as for 
instance, when he sat at a performance 
of Twelfth Night behind a group of 
earnest young women students, and 
after the poetic speech “ Build me a 


willow-cabin at your gates ” ‘stated 


loudly “* Yes, I’ve felt-all that myself, 
but I never-could express it so well . 

But an emphatic ‘chapter or two are 
devoted the other - side of the 


legend’, Belloc’s increasing unhap- 
piness, his pessimism because he saw 
“everything changing for the worse, 
never for the better”, his gloomy 
or vindictive moods. These things are 
indeed visible in the eyes and on the 
mouth—in photographs of the later 
Belloc; as the wunshattered jaw 
suggests the final bedrock. “I know, 
without feeling, ... the reality of 
Beatitude.”” These are the words of a 
man who has lost his capacity for 
religious emotion, but who sees, out- 
side the Catholic Church, only the 
Night. 

The personality which emerges from 


’ Mr. Morton’s book is still one in a 


thousand ; the mind is one diverse and 
multiple in its powers, but funda- 
mentally simple and uncomplicated ; 
perhaps not even complex, but cer- 
tainly heroic. 

“T said to Heart : ‘ How goes it?’ 

Heart replied : 
‘Right as a _ ribstone pippin.’ 


But it lied.” 9 
PETER CONNOLLY 
Maynooth 


" L’Art d’Eglise. Vol XXIII, Nos. 1 and 


2. Published by the Abbey of 


Saint-André; Bruges. Animal sub- . 


seription.~ Price 36/- ($5.00). 


THIs quarterly, edited by the Belgian 


Benedictines of the Abbey. of Saint- 
André, must be about the most sump- 
tuous periodical devoted to ecclesias- 
tical art which is appearing on this 
side of the Atlantic. French is the 
language of its articles and reviews, 
but a summary of the main points in 
English and German is also supplied. 
No language barrier, however, can 
affect the excellence of the illustrations, 
which in fact are the journal’s most 
impressive feature. 

Of the two numbers which have 
already appeared during 1955, No. 1 
is devoted mainly to some contem- 
porary works of religious art in 
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England and No. 2 to a consideration 
of the “monumental” quality of 
Christian art. In’ view of recent 
controversies in this country readers 
will find much food for thought in 
the first of these issues, which contains 
some very vivid illustrations of the 
religious statuary of Henry Moore. 

TomAs O Fiaicu 
Maynooth 


Emmet. Leon O Broin. Ath Cliath : 
Sdirseal and Dill. 1955. Price 8/6. 


One difficulty confronting the his- 
torian of modern Irish history who 
wishes to write in Irish is that the 
documents and sources are for the 
most part in English and require 
translation for quotation. Leon 
O Broin has surmounted this obstacle 
with admirable ease to give us an 
excellent and most enjoyable study 
of Robert Emmet. One might quarrel, 
from the scientific point of view, with 
the absence of notes though at the 
same time it must be admitted that 


. such absence of apparatus criticus 


does make in this case for a pleasing 
simplicity and unity. Emmet stands 
before the reader from cover to cover. 
Why then did the author insert at 
such an early stage the discussion of © 
Miss Landreth’s theory on the insur- 
rection? Surely that might well have 
been left to an appendix. At any rate 
Miss Landreth’s theory seems to be 
refuted simply by the facts as the 
author retells them. 

The book is attractively furnished 
with interesting illustrations, including 
the text of Emmet’s proclamation and 
a map of Dublin. There is a very 
useful index. This is a book worth 
reading both from the interest of the 
subject and the excellence of the 
treatment. Sdirseal agus Dill are to 
be congratulated on producing it at 
such a reasonable price. 

FREDERICK M. JONES 
Galway 


Publications : Received 


—tThe Carlovian, 1955. Carlow College Magazine. Carlow: St. Patrick's 
College. n.p.g. 

Ch. Polloi. A Retreat With Our Lady. London: Sands. 1955. Pp. 178. 
Price 5/-. 

——tThe Yearbook 1954 of the Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland. 
Dublin: 8 Merrion Square. n.p.g. 

—tThe Father of the Little Flower. Translated from the French by Rev. 
Michael Collins, S.M.A. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1955. Pp. 153. 
Price 5/6. 

Rev. L. T. Anderson, C.R.P. Saint Norbert of Xanten. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son. 1955. Pp. 38. Price 1/6. 

Rev. James F. Cassidy, B.A. St. Bernard Master Spirit of His Age. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1955. Pp. 91. Price 5/6. 

Gustave Thibon. Back to Reality. London: Hollis & Carter. 1955. Pp. 
152. Price 13/6. 

Margaret Place. Sanctifying Pregnancy. Collegeville, Minn.: The Liturgical 
Press. 1955. Pp. 40. Price $.15 

Abbot Ildefons Herwegen. Liturgy’s Inner Beauty. Collegeville, Minn. : 
The Liturgical Press. 1955. Pp. 44. Price $.20. 

——Proceedings of the Irish Catholic Historical Committee 1955. Dublin: 
Irish Catholic Historical Committee. Pp. 27. Price 1/-. 

—Vexilla Regis 1955. Edited by Henry —— Dublin: 20 Palmers- 
town Park. Price 5/- ($1.00). 

Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. Social Relations in the Urban Parish. Chicago: 
The University. of Chicago Press (British Agents—Cambridge 
' University Press). 1955. Pp. 262. Price 41/6. 

—ris Hibernia 1955. Fribourg (Switzerland): Société Académique- des 
étudiants irlandais. Available from the principal Irish booksellers. 

Giuseppe Ricciotti. Life of Christ. Popular edition. singe The Mastier 
Press. 1955. Pp. 402.. Price 21/-. 

Jean Guitton. The Problem of Jesus. London: Burns & Caled: 1955, 

Pp. 239. Price 21/-. 

Joseph Goldbrunner. Holiness is. Wikalonnie: London: Burns & Oates. 
1955. Pp. 40. Price 5/-. 

Benoit Lavaud, O.P. The Meaning of the Religious Life. London: Black- 

; friars Publications. 1955. Pp. 81. Price 4/6. ; 

Scan A. O Murcht. Stair na hEorpa. Cuid I. Ath Cliath: Sairséal agus 
Dill. 1955. Ll. 260+x. Luach 6/-. 

P6l O Stilleabhain. Nuarchirsa Laidne. Ath Cliath: Séirséal 
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We are anxious to buy good 
books on all subjects parti- 
cularly, Theology, Philosophy, 
History, etc. Single Volumes 
to Complete Libraries. Books 
viewed anywhere. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Frequent lists are issued of 
Second Hand, Out of Print & 
Antiquarian Books. Send for 
our next list & state interests. 
Books searched for. 


HARCOURT BOOKS 
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at. Patrick's College 


MAYNOOTH 


RESTORATION 
1951 to 1955 


ALL MARBLE WORK TO 
THE ABOVE — ALTARS, 
COLUMNS, FLOORS AND 
STAIRCASES, ETC, 
EXECUTED BY 


Architectural Sculptors 


C. W. HARRISON 
& Sons, Ltd. 


178, PEARSE STREET } 
DUBLIN 
"Phone 73689 


CHAPPELL 
PIANOS. 

world for their _ superb 


musical qualities. 


SOLE AGENT : 


MoCULLOUGH’S 


56 DAWSON STREET 
DUBLIN 


* 


House for Music, 


The 


Instruments and Repairs 


ROYAL 


TYPEWRITERS 


fulfil their 
obligations 
to the letter 
* 


37, South Frederick Street, Dublin. 
9, Washington Street, Cork. 
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